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At the Winter Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy the canvases shown—mostly land- 
scapes—cover a very wide range. The 
names of Murillo and John Brett, Rubens 
and Ridley Corbet, chosen at random, show 
the varied nature of the collection. One 
room is occupied entirely by Cuyps, but 
they are far from rivalling the Claudes of last 
year. Among the English landscapes, some 
of the Constables, Gainsboroughs, and 
Cromes are best worth seeing. There are 
three De Wints—the finest is No. 5. But 
the great attraction of the exhibition to 
archeologists is the room on the right of the 
entrance, in which are shown drawings, casts, 
photographs, sections, and plans of the 
wonderful discoveries made by Mr. Arthur 
Evans and his helpers on the Knossos site 
in Crete. From time to time some of these 
wonders have been noted in these columns, 
and we would now urge every reader who 
can do so to go to the Academy and see this 
most remarkable exhibition. Among so 
many strange and startling things, perhaps 
the most striking are the fragments of 
coloured fresco of the “ Female Toreadors.” 
We note by the way that Mr. Macmillan, the 
treasurer of the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
appeals for more pecuniary aid. At least 
43,000 is needed if the work at Knossos is 
to be completed and progress made else- 
where, and £1,000 of this will go to recoup 
Mr. Evans for the deficiency on last year’s 
work, for which he has generously made him- 
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self responsible. Subscriptions can either 
be paid direct to the account of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund at Messrs. Robarts, Lub- 
bock and Co., Lombard Street, or be sent to 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan, at St. Martin’s Street, 


W.C. 
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One of the oldest of the old Benedictine 
abbeys, St. Mary’s, Buckfastleigh, Devon, 
has just been canonically restored to its 
ancient dignity as a Benedictine Abbey by 
the Abbot-General of the Cassinese Congre- 
gation of the Primitive Observance. The 
new Abbot chosen is Dom Boniface Natter, 
of Subiaco. The Pope has confirmed the 
appointment, and the new Abbot will, on his 
arrival in England, receive the Abbatial 
blessing at the hands of Dr. Graham, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Plymouth. Buck- 
fast Abbey was a Benedictine monastery in 
the days of St. Dunstan. For a brief time it 
belonged to the Grey Monks of Savigny. 
After its dissolution in 1538, it remained in 
lay hands until 1882, when it was repur- 
chased and colonized by a French com- 
munity of Benedictines. A large portion of 
the abbey was rebuilt on its old foundations, 
thanks to the generosity of Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh. For some years it formed part 
of the French community, but the recent 
election of Abbot Natter gives stability to 
this, the only recovered abbey of those dis- 
solved by Henry VIII. 
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We congratulate the Auider on its New 
Year's number (January 3). The letterpress 
includes a long article on ‘“‘ Modern Jerusa- 
lem,” illustrated by a number of sketches of 
modern buildings in the ancient city ; the 
first paper of a series on “ The Decorative 
Art of the Japanese”; and notes on the 
changes which a hundred years have wrought 
in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner 
and Piccadilly. Among the many plates are 
“The Giants’ Staircase, Venice”; a “ Per- 
spective View of Design for a Modern Angli- 
can Cathedral,” by Professor Beresford Pite ; 
the “ Restored Presbytery of Abbey Dore 
Church, Hereford,” and “In the Belfry,” by 
the Editor. The issue of January 1o con- 
tains, inter alia, a fine drawing of the South 
Porch, Lincoln Cathedral, and a large photo- 
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graphic view of the Bishop’s Throne, Truro 
en designed by the late J. L. Pearson, 
wa. 


a 2 
Mr. G. F. T. Sherwood, of 50, Beecroft 
Road, Brockley, sends us a copy of his 
Descent of Sherwood of Drayton, etc., Berk- 
shire (price 2s. 6d.). The pedigree is con- 
veniently and well printed on a single sheet 
of hand-made paper—a consideration for 


h 
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moved in order that the state of the roof 
might be examined, and it was found that 
some of the bricks were no longer holding 
together, and that a portion of the facade 
had become detached. Competent archi- 
tects declare that, while there is no immediate 
danger, thorough and extensive repairs must 
be put in hand at once in order to preserve 
this splendid example of Venetian architec- 
ture. The works will have to be proceeded 





THE CAT-A-FIDDLING, 


those who wish to preserve pedigrees—with, 
on the first and fourth pages, a complete 
list of authorities and proofs. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Venice, dated 
January 9, says that some popular excitement 
was caused on the previous day by the ap- 
pearance of a crack in two arches of the 
Procuratie Vecchie, on the Piazza of St. Mark, 
erected 400 years ago. Some mortar was re- 


with slowly, owing to the conflict of interests 
of the numerous persons owning the property. 


At a recent meeting of the Dorset Field 
Club, Dr. Colley March showed and de- 
scribed two examples of the straw-plaited 
cross, structurally resembling a “‘ fylfot,” still 
used by the peasantry of Ireland for devo- 
tional purposes. He read an extract from 
a letter from Mr. R. Standen, of Owens 











College, Manchester, who said: ‘“ These 
curious crosses appear to be in regular use 
in some of the remote Antrim glens. The 
peasant women, when working in the fields, 
will pluck some green rushes and plait them 
into a cross, and say their prayers before it 
in some quiet corner. ‘They also carry them 
to the chapels, and pray to them by the 
graves of their dead, and afterwards leave 
them on the grave.” 
‘le 

During excavations recently made at Messrs. 
Morse’s brewery premises at Lowestoft, which 
occupies the site of the china factory that 
existed from 1760 until 1802, one of the 
men came across some of the plaster moulds 
used in the manufacture of the famous ware. 
They are in a splendid state of preservation, 
and almost as clean as when first cut. Con- 
siderable interest was evinced in the dis- 
covery by local dealers, while collectors are 
jubilant that at last is entirely dissipated the 
belief held in some quarters that china was 
never manufactured at Lowestoft. The 
moulds, of which a photographic illustration 
appeared in the ///ustrated London News of 
January 10, fetched prices varying between 


4A15 and £20. 


© 9, 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, the Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, has just published a 
new edition of his Signs of Old Lombard 
Street (the Leadenhall Press, Limited, price 
6s.). The book had its origin in a paper 
which Mr. Price read sixteen years ago before 
the Institute of Bankers. The paper was 
issued in book form, illustrated with more 
than sixty drawings of old signs. Since that 
time Mr. Price has continued his researches, 
and the interest aroused by the remarkable 
and picturesque display in Lombard Street 
of reproductions of the old signs as a form 
of Coronation decoration makes the present 
a very suitable time for the production of a 
new and revised edition of the book, with all 
the original illustrations, supplemented by 
others. In 1886 Mr. Price was able to 
enumerate tog old signs, whereas now he 
can account for 168, seventy of which are 
illustrated in the volume before us. The 
book opens with a short history of the 
famous street, and thereafter Mr. Price 
names and describes all the known signs, 
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giving much carefully collected and sifted 
information regarding the occupants at dif- 
ferent dates of each house named. By the 
courtesy of the publishers we are able to 
reproduce two of the illustrations. One is 
the remarkable “ Cat-a-fiddling,” usually 
called elsewhere the ‘‘Cat and Fiddle,” which 
once adorned No. 63, at the corner of 
Birchin Lane. The other is the “Golden Key” 
of No. 84, which was occupied in 1706 by 
Thomas Mason, a goldsmith. At the end 
of this entertaining volume is a list of the 
signs, and another of the goldsmiths who 





THE GOLDEN KEY, 


have resided in the parish of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, with a reference plan of Lombard 
Street and its neighbourhood taken from 
Horwood’s Plan of 1792-99. There are one 
or two mistakes in the letterpress, due to 
insufficient revision of the proofs. 


de 

The late Mr. Gregorson Campbell’s valuable 
book on Witchcraft and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, which 
was noticed in last month’s Antiguary, was 
the subject of a remarkable review in a 
London morning newspaper the other day. 
The reviewer, whose acquaintance with folk- 
E2 
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tale literature must have been of the slightest, 
complained that the stories ‘‘follow one 
another so closely that it is difficult to feel 
much interest in them.” Stories in a collec- 
tion generally do follow one another! But 
the reviewer proceeded to complain that “ in 
many cases there is nothing to show whether 
the events related occurred a hundred years 
or more ago, or, as it were, yesterday.” A 
request for dated folk-tales is rather funny, 
but the funniest thing in the review was the 
complaint that “there is very little attempt to 
test those stories that are told of supernatural 
events occurring in the author’s lifetime, as 
the Psychological Society, for instance, would 
test rumours about a haunted house.” 
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Mr. P. Temple Mackeson, M.A., writes from 
Whyke Lodge, Chichester, of which city he 
is Mayor: “It may be of interest to the 
many who are fond of old buildings and the 
preservation of beautiful specimens of our 
forefathers’ work to know that, assisted by 
the advice of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, the Sussex Archzological Society, 
and a local committee, the Chichester City 
Council are moving, by the aid of voluntary 
subscriptions, in the repair of this unique 
market-cross, which dates from 1500. It is 
not intended to ‘restore’ the cross, but 
simply to repair it, retaining its present appear- 
ance, strengthening it, and protecting it, as 
far as possible, from further decay. 

“A careful report was prepared for the 
Society of Antiquaries by three of its mem- 
bers appointed for that purpose, two of 
whom were architects of special experience 
in this kind of work ; and to any persons 
interested in the matter I shall be glad to 
send a copy, hoping the scheme may meet 
with their hearty concurrence and financial 
support. The preservation of this fine speci- 
men ought to be a labour of love to many 
outside of the city or county. It has been a 
source of attraction and pleasure to visitors 
from all parts of the world, and it would be 
a sad pity that it should be irretrievably 
lost. 

“IT need hardly add that any funds towards 
the expenses of this effort for the preserva- 
tien of the cross will be most thankfully 
received by me.” 


Under the title of Zhe Lightons of Clifford 
Chambers and their Descendants, Mr. Conway 
Dighton will publish through Mr. Elliot 
Stock a history of the Dighton family. The 
work will be illustrated with portraits, coats 
of arms, and views of country houses, and will 
contain an appendix of curious extracts from 
parish registers. 
de 


Two home discoveries of unusual interest 
have to be chronicled this month. At a 
meeting of the Dumfries Antiquarian Society 
a paper was read by Mr. James Lennox on 
traces of the Franciscan monastery revealed 
in the summer in the course of alterations 
on premises in Castle Street, Dumfries. The 
monastery was founded by Devorgilla, 
Countess of Galloway, and mother of John 
Balliol, the competitor for the Crown ; and 
it was at the altar in the monastery chapel 
that Bruce stabbed John Comyn, on getting 
the lie to an accusation of treachery. 
Comyn’s uncle, Sir Edward Comyn, was 
also slain in the scrimmage, and for the sacri- 
legious slaughter Bruce was excommunicated. 
At the altar-site nine skeletons were found, 
with their heads against it and their feet to 
the east. These were probably the remains 
of ecclesiastics. On the south of the altar 
only two skeletons were found. These, 
Mr. Lennox conjectures, were the remains 
of the two Comyns, who, it is understood, 
were buried in the church where they were 
slain. The heads were in good preservation, 
and were placed in a box before being re- 
interred, so that access could easily be had 
to them if that were desired for scientific 
examination. 
te 


During excavations on the site of the old 
abbey at Bury St. Edmunds, five stone 
coffins containing human remains have been 
unearthed in what has been discovered to 
be the site of the chapter-house of the 
abbey. They are believed to be the remains 
of Abbots Ording (died 1157), Sampson, 
Richard de Insula, Henry, and Edmund 
de Walpole. That of Hugo I. lies further 
west, and has not so far come to light. 
Each coffin was found to contain human 
bones lying in a natural position, the ex- 
tremities pointing to the east. The bones 
were in good preservation. In the first 
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coffin was found a metal Maltese cross, 
probably of iron, and a piece of linen in 
excellent condition. In the second coffin 
a cross was carven in the bottom. Apart 
from these remains, nothing was found in 
any of the coffins, and it is supposed that all 
valuables, etc., were removed from the coffins 
about the time of the Reformation. The ex- 
cavations have been proceeding since October 
last. ‘he most interesting point in the dis- 
covery, perhaps, is the finding of Abbot Samp- 
son’s bones. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” said 
Dr. Montagu Rhodes James, in a letter to the 
Times of January 7, “that we have the re- 
mains of Carlyle’s heroSampson. The docu- 
ment which has made it possible to identify 
the several skeletons is a register of the 
Abbey of Bury, now preserved in the town 
library at Douai. This contains, znter alia, 
a long list of the benefactors of the Abbey, 
in which the burial places of such as were 
abbots or priors are usually specified in some 
detail. There it is said that Sampson is buried 
in the chapter-house, second in order, at the 
feet of Abbot Ording ; and of Ording that 
he is buried, first in order, in the chapter- 
house, next to the pulpitum (which is at the 


east end).” 
¢ & 

Several interesting discoveries are reported 
from abroad. The excavations at Miletus, 
says the Atheneum, were begun again in 
October by Dr. Wiegand as director, with 
the assistance of the architect, H. Knackfuss, 
and Dr. W. Kolbe. A market-place of im- 
mense size has been discovered on the south 
of the Bouleuterion, the assembly-place of 
the Council. A smaller agora was discovered 
some time ago on the northern side of the 
same building. The recently-found market 
is bordered by a colonnade with double 
rows of marble columns, 14 metres in 
width. A series of large chambers, pre- 
sumably sale-rooms, have been laid bare. 
The entire length of the newly-found market- 
place is not yet determinable ; the breadth 
is about 120 metres. The excavators are at 
present busy upon the site of the theatre. 


Some further archeological remains of pre- 
Roman times were unearthed at the beginning 
of the year at Ancona. At a level lower than 
some ancient Roman sepulchral urns, amid 





which was found a funeral pyre, and beneath 
a thick layer of cement, at a further depth of 
about 39 inches, was discovered a body in 
excellent preservation. Near the head was 
an iron lance, and at the right side an iron 
knife, in an elaborately-carved wood scabbard. 
Fragments of bronze instruments were scat- 
tered about. Two Roman urns, containing 
ashes, with a few chains and bracelets of the 
same period, have been turned up only a 
few feet from the surface in a brickfield near 
Turnhout, Antwerp. 
ke 

There must be many lovers of Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist, among the readers of 
the Antigquary who will be glad to know 
that Mr. Henry Frowde has lately published 
his Mount of Olives and Primitive Holiness 
set forth in the Life of Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, edited by Miss L. I. Guiney, the 
American poet and charming essayist, at the 
price of one shilling net. In her introduc- 
tion Miss Guiney says : 

“Born a twin, near Brecon, in Southern 
Wales (Siluria), April 17, 1621, and becoming 
an Oxonian who ‘stayed not at Oxford to 
take any degree,’ Henry Vaughan was un- 
like the contemporary lyrists whom he loved, 
and at first kept step with: for he was in all 
a man of letters, a recluse scholar, and a 
patrician with a formed philosophy. He 
bore his loyal part in the Civil Wars. They 
cost him his promised career at the London 
Bar, and brought him severe grief and severe 
loss ; but his proud sincerity, and, with a far 
more potent operation, his intense religious- 
ness, early taught him content under the 
conditions of a changed and circumscribed 
lot—that of a home-keeper, a Welsh country 
physician. There among his majestic native 
hills Vaughan had at least, to keep his poet’s 
soul alive, a full measure of natural beauty, 
and the glorious Usk for a daily regeneration. 
Indoors it seems plain that he had domestic 
happiness and a library. He lacked altogether 
those good exterior encouragements, wealth 
and fame; instead he had to accept what in 
these isles has so often meant a spur, rather 
than a curb, to literary effort—‘a peevish 
inconstant state of health.’ The affliction 
so characterized in his own words was usual 
with him, and under its shadow most of his 
happy labours were done. His sole asylum, 
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since he was thus cut off from the reconstruct- 
ing Commonweaith which he abhorred, was 
in the interior life.” 
4 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
held on January 8, the following resolutions 
were adopted: (1) “The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London hears with regret that 
there is a proposal on foot to destroy the 
church of All Hallows’, Lombard Street, in 
the City of London, a building of interest in 
itself as being the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and containing much fine woodwork 
of his time, The society ventures to appeal 
to the parishioners to withhold their assent 
to any scheme that will involve the destruc- 
tion of their church.” (2) “The Society of 
Antiquaries of London regrets the circum- 
stances that have led to the issue of a faculty 
for the sale of an ancient jug from the 
church of West Malling, and deprecates 
the sale of chattels belonging to any church.” 
At the same meeting the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Messrs. R. A. Smith, 
H. Favarger, W. W. Portal, P. M. Evans, 
A. H. Cocks, J. M. Cowper, E. A. Webb, 
and H. Taylor. 
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Extracts from a Parish Account: 
Book. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. CANON 
J. T. Fow er, F.S.A. 
~<f— 
# OME years ago I copied the following 
4 remarkable A/emoranda from the 
Parish Book No. 1 at Bedlington, 
in Northumberland. They may, 
perhaps, be thought sufficiently curious to 
be preserved in some number of the 
Antiguary. Perhaps some one can refer us 
to other versions of the ‘‘ Letter of Christ,” 
or give us some information with regard to 
the prophet of Kent. The account of the 
Bedlington wedding and feast must be 
unique. 
J. T. Fow.er. 
Durham, 


From Rome this Leter writen by Jesuss : 
Churist this Leter was Writen by the com- 


mandemente of Jeses : & was . found under 
a gret ston w°t Was both Round and Long 
w°) Leter was found att y* fout of a closs 6 
Leges or 18 miles : from Jecondinece near 
near to millege w°" is caled macam vpon w“ 
ston was : senn in amoving thes : wordes soe 
writen & Im graued blesed ar they y' shall 
turn (erasure) me over y* pepell w saw y¢ 
ston & y°® same writeing indevered to turn y® 
same over & when they saw they Could not 
they disired of god y' they might understand 
y® meaning of y* same & their Came a Litell 
boy about 6 or 7 yeares ould and turned y* 
same ouer w'' out y* help of aney worldly 
man : to y® gret admiration of all pepell y'* 
stoud by & y® same ston being turned ouer 
their was : foud vnder y* same ston a Leter 
writen by y* uerey handes of Jesus: this 
Leter was caried to y® town of Jecondina to 
be Red belongeing to y® Ladey Bobisigaile 
marashall & in y® Leter was writen y° com- 
andenet of Jesus : Left by y* angell Gabrill 
in y® year of our Lord god w* comandent 
was : as : foloeth you: shall one to another 
yt they w°> worck one y® Sunday shall of me 
be accursed I comand you to goe to y* 
Church & kep y® Lordes day holy w' out 
doeing aney seuerell worck one y' day yo" 
shall not wash yor haire (?) or Come yo" hed 
on y' day for 1 will have yt day kept holy of 
all yt folowee me yt‘ yo™ sines : may be for- 
giuen yow yoo” shall not brecke y* Least of 
my Comandemetes but obserue and kep 
them writen in yor : hartes : and stedfastly 
beleaue them & y‘ thes is writen w'* mine 
owne hands & spocken wt mine owne mouth 
yow shall not only goe to Church yo! self 
but yow shall tack yor : wifes & Children and 
Seruantes with yo’ to hear y* obserueng 
wordes : yo" menseruntes yo" maidseruentes 
& yow shall Caitecise yot Children Correct 
& teach them to kep my Comandementes : 
yo” shall Leaue of workeing euerey seter day 
att 4 aclock in y® after nown and I admnesh : 
yo" : to fast 5 fridayes in y® year in remem- 
brence of y® 5 woundes : of Crist renoaned 
for yo’ and all man kind I admonesh : yo¥ : 
to tack neather gold nor sileuer uniustly from 
noe man yo shall kep & now: serue my 
Comandenetes yo shall Loue one anoter : 
w'h a brotherly Loue and a true hart yt yor : 
dayes may be prolonged yo shall case them 
y' ar vnbaptised to Com to y® church : [I 
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ordeyne] * it yt they may be maid a member 
their of & in soe doeing I will giue a Long 
Lef : & many soules : blisenges : yo" : 
Landes & yor : Catell shall replenesh : frut- 
fully & bring forth abundently heaping 
blisenges uppon yo“ & will Comforth : yow 
in yo" gretest aduarsety & trubeles but those 
y' doe Contrarey shall bee of me accoursed 
& unprofitabell & I will send upon them 
Lighteneng & thunder faimen & want I will 
alsoe send upon them : hardnes of hart untill 
I haue destroyed them : and uppon them : 
espeshely y‘ will not beleaf y‘ this is writen 
with mine hand & spocken with mine owne 
mouth they y‘ haue alwass : to giue y* pour 
and will not shall be of me accoursed in y* 
confusition of hell fire remember to kep y* 
Sabeth day holy being I haue giuen yo 6 
dais to Labour in & y® 7. 

[Three leaves removed, but no signs of 

any writing having been on them. | 

I haue taken to my self & he y‘ writeth a 
Copye of this Leter with his owne handes : 
and doth kep it w* out teacheing otheres 
shall be of me accoursed but he y‘ publisheth : 
it a brod shall be blessed & if he haue sined 
as maney times as their is stares in y* Skyes : 
his sines shall bee for giuen him if he be 
Sorey and Repent & if yo” beleaf not y‘ this 
writeing was writen by min own hads & 
spocken with min owen mouth and kep not 
my Comandementes : I will send a plage & 
Confution : uppon yo’: and yo : Children 
& catell and all yow haue and whoe soe euer 
shall writ a copey of this Leter & kepp it by 
him in y* hous noe euell Spiret shall Com 
near him neither hunger nor feuer shall 
anoye him if a woman be gret with Child and 
in Labour if she haue a Copye of this Leter 
in hir hous about hir she shall be 6% safly 
of hir bourden & yow: shall hear [of me] t 
noe more of me untill y® day of Judgmet all 
goodnes and gladnes : shall be in y* hous 
whear a copye of this Leter is or shall be 
writen in y° name of god amen. 


The next preceding entry is a baptism, Janu- 
ary 8, 1677. Following the above, in the same 
writing, is half a page of churchwardens’ 
accounts, from ‘* March y* 7% 1674.” Each 


* [& receyue]. + Erased. 





letter y, as in the above, has two dita over 
it—thus, y—and colons are introduced in a 
similar way; the word “on” is, as above, 
ont, both as number and as preposition ; a 
is open at the top. 


s. d. 
p* for wesheing y* ee and y* 
tabell cloth ous eee vo. Cree 
p? to pars whit... or o 
giuen y° smith in arles for ye bell o1 © 
p? for bread and wine att Easter... 03 104 
o! to Ralph : Mitford for a copey 
of y* Redgestor .. e 02 00 
p? to pars whit for y° : Churchwindes 
and Ledes ‘ o1 06 


Be it known unto all men by these 
P’sents that I georg Barnes in the corpora- 
tion of Morpeth plumer and glaisener 

[binds self heirs executors adminis- 
trators or assigns to maintain the 
leads and windows of Bedlington 
Church till 1 Aug. next 1671, for 
#1 10s. churchwardens “to find 
lime and coall for y* said time In- 
dureing ”; whereof he, G. B., “has 
received the full sum and binds him- 
self, etc., in sum of £3.] 

his marke 


georg A Barnes. 


On next page but one. 

Ther is a profet : now in Cent whoe ses 
his Ienerataunce was in y* worrld before 
eden : and in y* arcke with noe: and with 
Creist when he was Crusefied he weres a 
blankey* Crown wh*" growes upon : his hed a 
Long : Red beard w** neer was cout he goes 
bare fouted and bare Legesed sumer and 
winter he weres partey Couvered Cotes neuer 
was mad by Mortell hadest: nor is it of 
silcke wolling Lineing or hard he walckes 
nether with Sword Stafe cane or goun and 
yet he hes such : a wapen as noe man neuer 
made youse on and for to ofend his : fose : 
he is Exceding valeint : and yet puteth up 
many wronges vn Regarded eather by words 
or deds he can neather write or Red and yet 
he he is is under stound by all Langeues, as 


* This and some other y’s have two dots over them. 
+ ‘* Hands,” but there is no contraction mark. 
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well anchent as : moderet he declines with 
y® pepell y' y° day of y® Lord is att hand And 
y' his uice y* dores & windes is opened he 
profeseiles (?) dayly and all his sayeinges is 
true fund he tacketh Litell Rest and yit ar 
admiered for his wachfullnes : he neuer 
Sleapes in his chare nor in his bed with his 
Close of as to his Religen he is thought 
more in clened to popery then prodestane he 
kepeth Lent and drincketh notheing but 
water he doth not beleaue y* Resurrekshion 
of y* dead no other artickeles : of y* Cristen 
faith : he doth deney. 

(In the same hand as the “Letter of 
Christ,” but more indistinct.) 


1669.—More churchwardens’ accounts of 
usual kind. 
cL « @ 


p* to Ed: Daglish 
00 : 02: 06 


poumpes* ... 


for newe 


James Watson; & Jann : Ellet 
both in Bedlemgton : was 
maired Nouember y* 27 : 

1672 with Coupell in new castell william gray: 

should haue mareied y* aboue said women y‘ 

same day but y* aboue said Jaies stoll away ye 

brid and Rod away with hir of y* wede- 
dow (?) euen soe y® said gray Rod to Har- 
bourn for y* brid but she was gone soe y¢ 
brid grom with his men cam hom with out 
y® brid whoe hais proueided a gret wedding 

& all pepll Cam to y®* weddyng but noe brid 

was to be found soe ye said James had 

maired y® brid. 


Mareidges | 
in 1672 


Ln different hand. 

John Watson and Jan Hunter both in 
Bedlington was 2 seuerell times published in 
y® Church but John and y¢ brid had a gret 
Contest so theay did discharg y® minester and 
did disir : him to Call them y* 3 time in y¢ 
Church with much a dow y¢ minester did Cass 
them to be called out of the Church soe of 
y° thursday after John : and a gret compney 
of young men Rod abrod yé parish and 
seuerell other partes and inuited All his 


* Query “‘fire-engine” ; French, pompes. 
+ Written over ‘‘ William Gray ” erased. 


freindes and nighboures to y* weding against 
y' day sinet to accomping him to y® Church 
and to Com and din with* wch weding day 
should a bean one thursday y® 21 day of 
nouember 1672 but by misforten the brid- 
groum lap back and woud not be maired and 
doth Call y* brid both hour and Jad and 
brocken backet quein but for all y‘ she is soe 
Cind y*‘ she will sit down uppon his kne and 
both Ciss him and Clap him and Call him 
both houney and hart soe y* weding neuer 
went aney furder as yet but y* brid did inuit 
a fuew good nighboures to com and eat a fat 
gous and a peas of good Rost beaf y' same 
day and to be sur y*‘ they should prouid good 
stor of moneyes a lang with them but y® said 
John Cam in att Night and Caled all y‘ was 
att y® diner both Cnaues and Raskeles and 
bid them be gon and tould y* brid before 
them all y‘ he had ockepied hir both in y¢ 
bed and among y* medow and in y¢ bier w™ 
she Could not denie soe y* wedding was 
ended with much sham but y* brid did 
nothing but Laugh soe fairwell. 

In another hand. 

but now it hapned uppon : y* 3o' day of 
Jenewarey y‘ y® said John Watson came to y* 
Clarck Ralph Mitford And did disire him to 
specke to y® parsone : y‘ he would be pleased 
to marry y* said John : and Jane hunter but 
y® said Janes: children cam to y® Church 
garth and maid a sore out cry y‘ y® wholl 
twon did macke a nurrow soe y¢ said John 
went his way and met y* brid comeing to y* 
Church to be maired soe theay both retourned 
and then y* brid went to hir freindes hous : 
and John to gether : but soum Cros wordes 
begane betwen then y‘ y* brid Roun away all 
most a mill out of ye Twon w® maney Nigh- 
boures did followe and y* brid growom did 
borrow a Rouneing mear of a young man in 
y® twon and did bring y* brid back and soe 
it hapened uppon y¢ friday being y* 31° of 
Janewarey y' as it pleased god y‘ both y* 
pairteyes came to y* minester and clarck & 
were Lawfully mareied : uppon ye 31° of 
Janewary 1672. 

Then follow (in the same hand) the ordi- 
nary entries. 

* Over erasure. 
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Mote on a Seventeenth- 
Century Silver-Hounted Sword 
tecentiy found in bull. 


By THOMAS SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 
oe 


of Hull, and the demolition of 

property, have resulted in the dis- 

covery of many most interesting 
objects relating to the past history of the 
port. In the excavations that were made in 
King Edward Street and elsewhere, antiquities 
were found which have been most valuable 
as throwing light on the former history of 
Hull. 

The accompanying photographs represent 
the handle of a sword which, together with 
its scabbard and belt, forms one of the most 
interesting finds that have been made in the 
town for along time. The sword was found 


in the roof of an old house in High Street, 
where it was hidden away, and had remained 











FIG. I. 


unmolested for probably a couple of centuries 
orso. The sword was brought to the Hull 
Museum, and it has been placed amongst 
the other relics found in this city. 

VOL. XXXIX. 


The handle of the sword is of solid silver 
and ebony, and is beautifully wrought. The 
blade is almost rusted through, and adheres 
to the scabbard to such an extent that it can- 
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FIG. 2. 


not be withdrawn. The leather, which was 
very rotten when brought to the museum, 
has been preserved. A close examination of 
the hilt reveals the hall-mark, from which it 
appears that the sword was assayed in 
London in 1658, only a few years after the 
Civil War. A beautifully ornamental silver 
mounting to the scabbard has the words 
“ Loxhams, Royall Exchange,” etched upon 
it. The silver on the handle is ornamented 
by various “ masks” representing human 
faces, etc., no fewer than nine of these 
being represented on different parts of the 
metal. The large one, overhanging the top 
of the scabbard, is of particularly fine work- 
manship, and has the appearance of having 
F 
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been executed by an Italian engraver. With 
the sword were found the belt, buckle, 
“frog,” etc. Photographs have been sub- 
mitted to Mr. G. F. Laking, of London, 
one of the authorities on ancient armour, 
and he replies that the sword is a very 
complete and fine example of its kind, 
and is of the type common in England 
during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Examples are to be seen at 
Windsor and in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at London. These old silver 
mounts are almost invariably hall-marked, 
which renders them valuable documents as 
regards form and decoration of the period. 
Mr. Laking states that the swords were 
generally used for hunting purposes. The 
appearance of this example hidden away in 
the roof of a house in High Street, which was 
formerly Hull’s main thoroughfare, is not 
easy to account for, and probably, could the 
object tell its own tale, it would reveal an 
interesting little incident in local history. 
There are two gashes on the silver guard, 
which would seem to indicate that the sword 
had taken part in some quarrel. 


Robert barley, Earl of Orford. 


By J. A. Lovat-FRaseEr. 
(Concluded from p. 16.) 
> 


?N Harley’s resumption of power, 

Swift renewed his close associa- 

tion with him. In the summer it 

was his frequent custom to ac- 
company the Ministers to Windsor. The 
journeys are described by the future Dean: 


’Tis (let me see) three years and more 
(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, 

And chose me for an humble friend : 
Would take me in his coach to chat, 

And question me of this and that : 

As, “ What’s o’clock ?” and *How’s the wind ?” 
‘* Whose chariot’s that we left behind ?” 
Or gravely try to read the lines 

Writ underneath the country signs. 

Or, ‘‘ Have you nothing new to-day, 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay ?” 
Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me as far as Staines, 


As once a week we travel down 

To Windsor, and again to town, 
Where all that passes z¢er nos 

Might be proclaim’d at Charing Cross. * 


For some months after his recovery Harley 
continued to support the English Generals in 
the field with resources for carrying on the 
war with France. But the Tories were bent 
on concluding the tedious contest. The war 
was becoming a heavier burden every month, 
and the national debt was growing enormous. 
Towards the end of the year 1711 doubts 
of the Queen’s loyalty to the Administration 
began to invade the minds of the Ministers. 
The influence of Abigail over the Queen’s 
mind was not without its limitations. The 
Duchess of Somerset, who was by birth the 
last of the Percies, had much to say with the 
Queen. The Duchess was a Whig, and used 
her influence on behalf of the Whigs. Swift 
hated her, and gave her mortal offence by 
referring to her in his Windsor Prophecy as 
‘‘ carrots,” in discourteous allusion to her red 
hair. On December 7, 1711, an amendment 
to the Address, declaring that no peace could 
be safe which left Spain to the Bourbons, was 
moved by the Earl of Nottingham, who had 
been passed over by Harley, when forming 
his Administration, because of the Earl’s 
extreme Tory principles. It was carried 
through the carelessness of Harley, or the 
Earl of Oxford, as he ought, rather, to be 
now called, who had neglected to work up 
a majority. Swift was in despair. “This 
is all your damned Duchess of Somerset’s 
doings,” he said.t The Queen, on leaving 
the House of Lords, had taken the hand of 
the Duke of Somerset, and had refused that 
of Shrewsbury. Oxford told Swift that all 
would be well, but he had for the moment 
lost confidence. ‘The hearts of Kings,” said 
Oxford, “are unsearchable.”{ A change, 
however, soon took place. At the end of 
December the Queen created twelve new 
peers, who gave Oxford a majority in the 
House of Lords. It is said that when the 
twelve new peers made their entry into the 
House, an opponent, alluding to their number, 
asked sarcastically whether they voted sepa- 
rately or by their foreman. Amongst the 


* Imitation of Horace, Satires, ii. 6. 
+ Journal to Stella, Letter xxxvi. { Letter xxxvi. 
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new peers was the husband of Abigail, Sir 
Samuel Masham, who had recently inherited 
a baronetcy. The Queen had not been 
willing to give a peerage to the husband 
of Lady Masham. She was half ashamed of 
her predilection for her chambermaid. When 
asked to make Masham a peer, she said to 
Lord Dartmouth : “I never had had the least 
intention to make a great lady of Abigail 
Masham, for by so doing I should lose a 
useful servant about my person, for it would 
give offence for a peeress to lie on the floor 
and do all sorts of inferior offices.”* On 
December 31, 1711, immediately after the 
creation of the twelve peers, the Duke of 
Marlborough was removed from all his em- 
ployments. 

On March 31, 1713, the Peace of Utrecht 
was signed. ‘The conduct of the preliminary 
negotiations and the terms of the treaty itself 
were left in the hands of St. John, who had 
now become Viscount Bolingbroke, and have 
been variously criticised. Lord Stanhope, 
the Tory historian, writes of “the shameful 
Peace of Utrecht.” Lord Beaconsfield, on 
the other hand, has nothing but praise for 
“the admirable negotiations of Utrecht.” 
“I believe,” said Swift, “it will appear a 
most excellent peace for Europe, particularly 
for England.” + By the terms of the treaty, 
the Hudson Bay Territory, St. Christopher, 
Nova Scotia, and Gibraltar were ceded to 
Britain. It was provided that the crowns 
of France and Spain should never be united 
on one head. The King of France agreed 
to recognise the Hanoverian settlement, and 
to exclude the Stuarts from his dominions. 
To criticise the terms of the peace is really 
somewhat idle. The war had been begun to 
prevent the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, and by the terms of the treaty 
the monarchs of both countries undertook 
that the kingdoms should never be united. 
But the real object of the war was to reduce 
the overweening power of France, which had 
become a danger to Europe. This object 
had been accomplished ; the greedy ambi- 
tion of Louis had been checked, and the 
terms of peace were really a detail.$ Boling- 
broke had desired to include in the treaty 


* Lord Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet, vi. 33- 
+ Letter xii. 
} See Bagehot’s Biographical Studies, p. 184. 





provisions for Free Trade between England 
and France. He proposed that neither nation 
should tax the other’s manufactures, and each 
was to grant to the other whatever privileges 
it conferred on the most favoured nation. 
Bolingbroke’s wise proposals were unfortu- 
nately rejected by the House of Commons. 
Among the concessions granted to Britain 
by the Treaty of Utrecht was the Asstento, or 
exclusive privilege of supplying African slaves 
for the Spanish colonies in the West Indies. 
A company was formed to carry on the 
trade, and Lord Oxford became Governor, 
and Bolingbroke and Benson, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, became active directors.* 

When peace was proclaimed in London, a 
grand Ze Deum was sung in St. Paul’s, and 
processions of joy were made ; but the Treaty 
of Utrecht was a disappointment, and the 
Ministry became disunited. Having secured 
an end of the war, the next duty of the 
Ministry was to adopt a definite line of policy 
with regard to the succession. Queen Anne 
was dying, and it was urgently necessary to 
answer the question, Was James Stuart or 
the Elector of Hanover to succeed? It is 
true that an Act of Parliament had been 
passed settling the Crown on the Protestant 
descendants of the Princess Sophia, but this 
Act was capable of being repealed as easily 
as it had been passed. The position of the 
Ministers was a difficult one, and they merely 
drifted. Harley acted on the principle, 
“* Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
He was altogether lacking in those large and 
liberal ideas as to the managements of great 
affairs which Burke describes as one of the 
first essentials of statesmen. The great mass 
of the Tory party found themselves in an 
unpleasant dilemma. The Tories did not 
like the House of Hanover, because it had 
no hereditary right, and, being strongly 
attached to the Church of England, they did 
not like to support the Stuarts, because the 
Stuarts were Roman Catholics. Bolingbroke 
was a Jacobite, and was regarded by the 
Whigs as a “seneschal of sedition,” to quote 
the term once applied by Lord Clonmell to 
Barry Yelverton. Oxford, on the other hand, 
would not definitely declare himself on one 
side or the other. He has been accused of 
flirting with St. Germain’s, but there is no 

* Burton’s Reign of Queen Anne, iii. 224. 
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evidence to prove that he was ever a Jacobite. 
He sent his cousin to the Court of Hanover, 
and through him affected to maintain a close 
intercourse with the Elector. It was impos- 
sible for a pronounced Jacobite like Boling- 
broke and a vacillating Hanoverian like 
Oxford to work harmoniously together. 
They came at last to hate one another with 
the most intense bitterness. They were 
by nature incongruous partners. ‘‘ There 
can rarely have been,” says Leslie Stephen,* 
“a less congenial pair of colleagues than 
Harley and St. John. Their union was that 
of a still more brilliant, daring, and self- 
confident Disraeli with a very inferior edition 
of Sir Robert Peel, with smaller intellect and 
exaggerated infirmities. The timidity, pro- 
crastination, and ‘ refinement’ of the Trea- 
surer were calculated to exasperate his 
audacious colleague.” Swift had always 
seen that the Ministry could only retain 
power if Oxford and Bolingbroke were united. 
He made strenuous efforts to reconcile them, 
and, indeed, helped to make the difference 
more prominent by his ostentatious attempts 
to bring them together. 

Another occurrence increased the mis- 
fortunes of Oxford. Lady Masham with- 


drew her support from her old ally and went 


over to Bolingbroke. Oxford was “hoist 
with his own petard.” The instrument with 
which he had undermined Godolphin was now 
undermining himself. The voice that had 
whispered his praises in the ear of the Queen 
now murmured the praises of his rival. 
Bolingbroke, thus strengthened, resolved to 
get rid of his dilatory colleague. He deter- 
mined to cut the Gordian knot and expel 
Oxford from the Ministry. The Secretary of 
State was eager to receive the support of 
Swift, but Swift clung to Oxford, although 
the Lord Treasurer had really done little to 
entitle him to his follower’s attachment. 
Swift had long been anxious to obtain some 
suitable office worthy of his talents, but 
Oxford had kept deferring the satisfaction of 
his friend’s wishes in a way that must have 
proved very trying toa man of Swift’s temper. 
It is a high compliment to Oxford’s character 
that, in spite of his bad usage of the great 
Irishman, he ever retained his warm affection. 
In the beginning of July, 1714, when Oxford 
* Leslie Stephen's Swift, p. 109. 


was hastening to his fall, Swift wrote to him 
professing an attachment that no calamities 
of fortune could lessen. The climax of the 
situation took place on July 27, 1714, when 
Oxford surrendered the Lord Treasurer’s 
staff. On that day bitter recriminations 
passed between Oxford on the one hand and 
Bolingbroke and Lady Masham on the other, 
in the presence of the Queen. The dispute, 
which was prolonged till two in the morning, 
so agitated the Sovereign that next day she 
was seized with a lethargic disorder, and was 
unable to attend the Council as she had 
intended, in order to settle the new arrange- 
ments. Oxford’s surrender of the staff was 
made under circumstances of considerable 
indignity. Erasmus Lewis, in a letter to 
Swift, says that the Queen told the Lord 
Treasurer the reasons of her parting with him. 
She declared that he neglected all business ; 
that he was seldom to be understood ; that, 
when he did explain himself, she could not 
depend upon the truth of what he said ; that 
he never came to her at the time she ap- 
pointed ; that he often came drunk ; and, to 
crown all, that he behaved himself towards 
her with bad manners, indecency, and dis- 
respect. On July 2g Lady Masham wrote to 
Swift a letter in which she spoke of Oxford 
as ‘‘the dragon,” and ‘the most ungrateful 
man to her (the Queen) and to all his best 
friends that ever was born,” and refers to his 
conduct in a manner which clearly shows 
that the old friendship had turned to bitter- 
ness. 

The lethargic disorder which appeared on 
the 28th was the beginning of an illness 
which was to bring the Queen’s existence to 
an end. On the 3oth her life was despaired 
of. On that day a meeting of the Ministry 
was held in Kensington Palace. Two Privy 
Councillors of high rank, the Duke of Argyle 
and the Duke of Somerset, who were not 
Ministers and had not been invited to the 
meeting, entered the room and joined in the 
deliberations. They were very unwelcome, 
but, strangely enough, they were suffered to 
carry the chief business of the day by re- 
commending a successor to Oxford. They 
suggested that the Duke of Shrewsbury should 
be nominated for the office, and on her dying- 
bed the Queen transferred the Lord Trea- 
surer’s staff to the nobleman suggested. ‘Phe 
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extraordinary conduct of Bolingbroke, in per- 
mitting the two Dukes to carry out their plan 
without a struggle, shows clearly enough that 
he had formed no plan of operations for in- 
troducing the Stuarts on the Queen’s decease. 
On August 1, two days after the meeting of 
the Council, the Queen expired, and with 
her death a fatal blow was dealt to the 
ambition of Bolingbroke. He fell 
Like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

“ The Earl of Oxford,” wrote Bolingbroke 
to Swift, “‘was removed on Tuesday. The 
Queen. died on Sunday. What a world is 
this, and how does fortune banter us !” 

On the accession of George I., Oxford 
retired to Herefordshire, but he was not to 
be left in peace. A few months later his 
impeachment was decided on, and he was 
committed to the Tower on the charge of 
treason. Much sympathy was felt for the 
fallen statesman when he was lodged in 
prison. Swift addressed to him a poem 
founded on the second ode in Horace’s 
third book of odes, in which he said : 

Virtue repulsed yet knows not to repine, 
But shall with unattainted honour shine ; 


Nor stoops to take the staff, nor lays it down, 
Just as the rabble please to smile or frown. 


Virtue, to crown her favourites, loves to try 
Some new unbeaten passage to the sky, 
Where Jove a seat among the gods will give 
To those who die for meriting to live. 

After nearly two years of confinement, 
Oxford was allowed to resume his place 
among the peers. He took little part in 
public affairs, however, and died almost 
unnoticed on May 21, 1724. It is said that 
at Wimpole there hung a fine picture of 
Oxford in his robes as Speaker, holding in 
his hand the roll of the Bill for bringing in 
the Hanover family, for which, of course, 
he had voted. In allusion to the statesman’s 
committal to the Tower, Prior wrote with 
a pencil on the white scroll, “ Bill paid such 
a day.’’* 

The character of Oxford is difficult to 
estimate. The most opposite views have 
been expressed by different writers. The 
opinion of Swift was too flattering to be 
true. ‘Free from that false delicacy which 


* Prior’s Poetical Works, edited by R. B. Johnson, 
edition 1892, vol. ii., p. xlvi. 


so often makes people uneasy at what either 
the mistaken or our enemies say of us, his 
actions have their foundation on solid judg- 
ment, propped by a most extensive genius, 
unlimited foresight, and immovable pru- 
dence.”* Lord Stanhope presents the anti- 
thesis to Swift. He has no words of com- 
mendation for Oxford. ‘ Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford,” says Stanhope, “and at this 
time Lord Treasurer and Prime Minister, is 
one of the most remarkable examples in 
history, how it is possible to attain both 
popularity and power without either genius 
or virtue. . . ._ He seems to have possessed 
in perfection a low sort of management and 
all the baser arts of party, which enabled 
him to cajole and keep together his fol- 
lowers, and to sow divisions among his 
enemies. He spared neither pains nor 
promises to secure adherents. He affected 
in every question a tone of forbearance and 
candour. But he was one of those inferior 
spirits who mistake cunning for wisdom. 
His slender and pliant intellect was well 
fitted to crawl up to the heights of power 
through all the crooked mazes and dirty 
bypaths of intrigue ; but having once attained 
the pinnacle, its smallness and meanness 
were exposed to all the world.” t 

When such extremely opposite views of 
Oxford’s character are given, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is difficult to hit 
upon the true estimate. There appear to 
have been curious incongruities in his nature. 
His political position was itself highly in- 
congruous. He was of Puritan descent ; he 
was bred a Whig; he retained during all his 
life his Presbyterian associations. Yet he was 
leader of the Tories and High Churchmen. 
He was shifty and unreliable; a ‘ John-a- 
dreams’’—to use Hamlet’s epithet—dilatory, 
and procrastinating. He was an inarticulate 
speaker and wanting in resolution. Yet he 
ruled the Court for years and long preserved 
a weighty influence in Parliament. He seems 
to have possessed some personal attraction 
which affected his contemporaries, but which 
is unknown tous. Whatever.his defects may 
have been, he did possess some qualities 


* Narrative of the Examination of Guiscard, 
Swift’s Works, edited by Roscoe, 1880, i. 516. 

+ Stanhope’s History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht, i. 32-35. 
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which were of the highest value to a states- 
man of that age. He was a moderate man. 
He always exercised a certain influence over 
the moderate Tories when he was a member 
of Godolphin’s Whig Administration, and 
over the moderate Whigs after he became 
Tory First Minister in 1710. Bagehot 
compared Oxford to Lord Aberdeen.* ‘“ He 
was moderate and useful and judicious.” He 
excelled in the forms of business. Bagehot 
points out that there is distinct evidence that 
official persons preferred his management of 
the Treasury to that of Lord Godolphin, who 
preceded him, or Sir Robert Walpole, who 
came after him. He possessed a wonderful 
genius for intrigue. ‘‘ He always goes to the 
Queen by the backstairs,”+ said Swift. He 
was a master of the arts which Disraeli has 
associated with the names of Taper and 
Tadpole. He was, like Cassio, ‘‘a slippery 
and subtle knave ; a finder out of occasions ; 
that has an eye can stamp and counterfeit 
advantages, though true advantage never 
present itself.” His skill as a party manager 
was immense. He was great in closet in- 
terviews and whispered conferences. The 
promptness with which he recognised Swift’s 
qualities, and secured them for the support 
of his Administration, is a proof of that skill. 
Although he did so little for Swift, he retained 
his affection to the last. Swift is at times 
impatient. ‘ Mighty kind!” exclaims Swift, 
“with a ——-; less of civility and more of 
interest.’’ But Oxford had, like [ago, “a 
learned spirit of human dealing.” He never 
lost his hold over Swift, for he knew how to 
manage him. “Mr. Harley,” writes Swift 
to Stella, ‘‘ speaks all the kind things to me 
in the world.”{ ‘‘ He told me,” says Swift 
of St. John, “‘among other things, that Mr. 
Harley complained he could keep nothing 
from me; I had the way so much of getting 
into him. I knew that was a refinement, 
and so I told him, and it was so.”§ The 
policy that proved successful with Swift 
proved successful with others. When Par- 
nell left the Whigs, Oxford flattered the poet 
by passing through the crowd of his suitors 
to welcome him, with his white staff in his 
hand. 

Oxford possessed a certain solemnity of 


* Biographical Studies, p. 183 


‘+ Letter xxiii. t Letter viii. § Letter ix. 


manner that sometimes puzzled and misled 
his contemporaries. John Hill Burton 
humorously descants on the disappoint- 
ments of those “who, led by him with a 
sort of ostentatious solemnity into private 
personal communication, expected to be in- 
trusted with a State secret, or, better still, 
a State appointment, and found no weightier 
confidences reposed in them than the Secre- 
tary’s hesitation about the genuineness of 
a Rembrandt, or the rarity of one of the 
volumes that may have found a place in the 
‘Harleian Miscellany.’ Vivid and pathetic 
among these incidents is the blow dealt to 
Prior the poet. Was he acquainted with 
the Spanish language? No. Ah, well, it 
was recommended to him with great earnest- 
ness to lose no time in making the acquisi- 
tion. The poet lost no time. His labours 
were sweetened by guesses at the object. 
Was it, for instance, to be a mission to 
Spain? When he announced the comple- 
tion of this branch of his education, he was 
congratulated by his patron on his ability 
to enjoy the great pleasure of reading Don 
Quixote in the original.”* 

Oxford was a man of courage and un- 
daunted by misfortune. “ He is,” said Swift, 
“the most fearless man alive, and the least 
apt to despond.”; He was like Czcina, of 
whom ‘Tacitus writes, “secundarum am- 
biguarumque rerum sciens, eoque interritus ” 
—a man experienced in good and bad fortune, 
and thence undaunted. After the serious 
defeat on Nottingham’s resolution, when 
Swift was in the depths of despair, Oxford 
was cheerful. A characteristic occurrence 
is recorded by Swift in a letter to Stella: 
“I went between two and three to see Mrs. 
Masham ; while I was there she went to her 
bedchamber to try a petticoat. Lord 
Treasurer came in to see her, and, seeing 
me in the outer room, fell a-rallying me; 
says he, ‘ You had better keep company with 
me than with such a fellow as Lewis, who 
has not the soul of a chicken, nor the heart 
of a mite.’ ’§ 

Oxford had a taste for scholarship and for 
the society of scholars. His graceful treat- 
ment of Congreve is well known. When 


* Burton’s Reign of Queen Anne, ii. 37. 
+ Letter xvii. { Annals, bk. i., c. 64. 
§ Letter xxxvi. 
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Congreve feared that he would lose his place 
with the accession of the Tories to power in 
1710, Oxford reassured the anxious poet by 
quoting the lines of Virgil : 

Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Pceni : 

Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe.* 


Oxford was intimate with Pope and Prior 
and Parnell. In 1721 Pope sent a copy of 
Parnell’s poems to the statesman, and en- 
closed a poetical Epistle to Robert, Earl of 
Oxford, in which he said : 


For him (Parnell) thou oft hast bid the world attend, 
Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 

For Swift and him despis’d the farce of state, 

The sober follies of the wise and great. 


Among the poetical works of Prior is an 
invitation to Oxford to attend a symposium 
at his house in 1712: 

My Lord, 

Our weekly friends to-morrow meet 

At Matthew’s palace, in Duke Street, 
To try, for once, if they can dine 

On bacon-ham and mutton-chine. 

If wearied with the great affairs, 

Which Britain trusts to Harley’s cares, 
Thou, humble statesman, mayst descend, 
Thy mind one moment to unbend, 

To see thy servant from his soul 

Crown with thy health the sprightly bowl : 
Among the guests, which e’er my house 
Receiv’d, it never can produce 

Of honour a more glorious proof, 
Though Dorset us’d to bless the roof. 


Oxford and his son collected a great body 
of books and manuscripts. The manuscripts 
passed to the nation, and form the Harleian 
Collection in the British Museum. The well- 
known “ Harleian Miscellany ” is a selection 
from the tracts on historical and constitu- 
tional matters gathered together by Oxford 
through years of unceasing industry. 

Oxford remained to the last a Puritan, and 
seems to have been respectable and religious 
in private life. “It is said,” says Wodrow, t 
“sometimes he takes a bottle, but otherwise 
he is moral, and never fails to pray with his 
family at night ; and be it ever so late ere 
he come in on the post night, yet still they 
must all wait till prayers.” Bolingbroke 
hints that his manners were unpolished. 
Oxford, said the Secretary of State on one 
occasion, “ broke now and then a jest which 


* inetd, i. 571. t Analecta, i. 324. 








savoured of the Inns of Court and the bad 
company in which he had been bred.” It 
has been pointed out that, when he was a 
boy, his mother complained of his “ getting 
a strange clownish speech and behaviour.” 
Bolingbroke asserted that the main object of 
Oxford’s career was the aggrandizement of 
himself and his family. He alleged that the 
chief end of his Administration was to marry 
his son t. Lady Henrietta Cavendish, the 
wealthy daughter of the Duke of Newcastle. 
This assertion reminds the reader of Chester- 
field’s allegation about Sir Robert Walpole : 
‘Profuse and appetent, his ambition was 
subservient to his desire of making a great 
fortune.” Both statements are equally in- 
correct. 

It may be not unsuitable to close this 
sketch with some lines from Pope’s Epistle 
to Robert, Earl of Oxford, from which a 
quotation has already been given: 


And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can touch Immortals, ’tis a soul like thine: 
A soul supreme in each hard instance try’d, 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 
The rage of pow’r, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre and the dread of death. 

In vain to Deserts thy retreat is made; 

The Muse attends thee to the silent shade ; 
’Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 

* * * * * 
Ev’n now she shades thy ev’ning walk with bays 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise) ; 

vn now, observant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day, 
Thro’ fortune’s cloud one truly great can see, 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he. 


a: ae 


Susser |Pottery: A Mew 
Classification. 
By CHARLES Dawson, F.S.A. 


RMaAST year reference was made in 
these pages to the collection of 
ancient Sussex ironwork, which is 
yet exhibited, with additions, by the 
Sussex} Archeological Society in the upper 
room of the Barbican Gatehouse, Lewes 
Castle. This year I have succeeded in 
bringing together a collection illustrative of 
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the earthenware known as old Sussex 
pottery, and this collection is now ex- 
hibited in the lower room of the same 
gatehouse. 

A piece of old Sussex pottery is one ot 
those things one often hears about, but very 
seldom sees—in fact, even among antiquaries 
the haziest notions are entertained as to 
what the ware really is, or how to classify it 
when they see it. The collection at Lewes 
has been the means of clearing up these 
difficulties, and, although it is comparatively 
small, it contains a thoroughly characteristic 
series for establishing old Sussex pottery as 
a distinct class of ceramics. One must look 
for its origin in the seventeenth century with 
the old “slip” wares of the Midlands, such 
as Toft’s, or, again, nearer home, in the 
ware of Wrotham, in Kent, pieces of which 
latter, such as two-handled mugs or “ tegs,” 
and puzzle-jugs, are so often erroneously 
exhibited as the old Sussex ware. 

The successor of the old Sussex pottery is 
undoubtedly the Sussex rustic pottery and 
“art” pottery now manufactured at Rye, 
and it may well be said that the old Sussex 
ware is a link between that of Wrotham and 
the earliest of the modern specimens manu- 
factured at Rye. But the old ware was dis- 
tinct from either. Technically it may be 
described as an earthenware burnt red and 
glazed with red-lead, and it is frequently 
ornamented with designs in white “ slip” or 
pipe-clay (showing as light yellow) beneath 
the glaze. One of the leading characteristics 
of the ware is the curious mottling, or 
speckling of black, in the body of the ware 
beneath the glaze, chiefly caused by the 
occurrence of iron oxide in the Sussex 
potter’s clay. At times, especially in the 
dark, well-fired pieces, these specks show a 
metallic lustre. Specimens of the ware from 
the easternmost end of the county usually 
show these markings to a greater extent than 
those in the western centre of the county, 
and have a fine tortoise-shell brown colour 
streaked and specked by the iron particles, 
which seem to have partly fused and run 
down in the glaze. As a rule, the more 
westerly the origin of the pottery, the lighter 
the colour of the ware, until at Chailey and 
Burgess Hill the body of the pottery is of a 
fine light red-brown colour, with only occa- 


sional and finer streaks or specks uf the iron 
oxide. 

This speckling, or mottling, seems to have 
been considered characteristic of the old 
Sussex ware, and to have obtained admira- 
tion from old Sussex folk, who no doubt 
viewed with sympathetic approval these iron 
markings, remembering that it was to these 
rich iron-bearing clays that the staple in- 
dustry of the county was due. These mark- 
ings must not be confused in description 
with the purplish markings and hues so com- 
monly seen in the wares of other potteries, 
due to the presence of manganese. The 
white or yellowish ornamentation was applied 
in three different ways. Firstly (probably 
the oldest practice), by first filling a feather 
quill with very soft pipe-clay, and slowly 
drawing the design with the clay, expressing 
it from the quill by the pressure of the 
fingers on to the partially-dried body of the 
ware. The whole was then allowed to dry, 
and was fired, and finally glazed. It may 
be imagined that designs thus executed were 
usually rough and rude in form. The 
second, or the encaustic method, was exe- 
cuted by incising or impressing the soft 
body of the ware with lines, and sometimes 
by the use of specially-prepared stamps or 
type-letters. These incisions or impressions 
were then filled with the same white pipe- 
clay, the whole being fired and glazed 
together. After both the above-mentioned 
methods these “slip” ornamentations had a 
tendency to chip off during use, owing to 
the unequal expansion and contraction of 
the two clays. The third method was to 
apply the white slip in a more or less fluid 
form by rubbing or painting it on with a 
brush or other instrument, and the designs 
thus applied usually remained, after firing 
and glazing, in a more perfect state than 
those produced by the other methods. 

The modern Sussex pottery, as manufac- 
tured at Rye, although a development of the 
old, has now very little left in common with 
it. The earliest change in the ware was 
brought about by the mixture of Dorset 
clay with the local, with the result that the 
body of the new ware is of a light biscuit 
colour before it is glazed, and this may be 
seen on fracture of the ware. It has, how- 
ever, its advantage in not shrinking so 
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much during the firing process, with the 
result that forms of greater pretensions are 
now manufactured. The colour of the new 
ware is, therefore, largely dependent on the 
materials used in the glaze. The charac- 
teristic speckling of the old pottery wears a 
more artificial and less accidental appear- 
ance in the new ware. The introduction of 
a green glaze on the lighter body has left 
nothing in common with the old Sussex red 
and brown pottery. Specimens of the two 
wares may be seen side by side at Lewes, 
and the class may thereafter be readily dis- 
tinguished one from the other. The rarity 
of the old specimens now surviving may be 
judged from the fact that the British Museum 
possesses Only seven small specimens. Mr. 
Henry Willett’s collection (lately presented 
to the town of Brighton) contains eight, and 
the collection now exhibiting at Lewes, 
made up from various loans throughout the 
county, numbers about thirty specimens. 

The Lewes collection contains several 
large and unique specimens. The fine 
punch-bowl lent by Sir William Grantham 
is probably the finest extant specimen. It 
is elegant in form, colour, and decoration. 
It is dated 1792, and was made at Norman’s 
Pottery at Chailey. It bears the following 
inscription : 

Fill your glasses, lads and lasses, 
Round the Maypole frisk and play, 
Smiling, glancing, singing, dancing : 
This is Cupid’s Holiday. 

Some of the inscriptions around these old 
pieces are extremely droll. For instance, 
Mr. G. Norman, of Chailey, sends a bowl 
somewhat similar to Sir William Grantham’s 
in form, but with the inscription around, 
dated 1791, which is couched somewhat in 
a spirit of contention, thus: 


My Mayster found me just and ¢rew, 
And why not I as well as you? 


Tho’ Francis Jeres [France’s jeers ?] we value not, 
We will try and make a chimney-pot. 


Tho’ we at Chailey are but mean, 
We do the thing that’s neat and clean. 


Around a flask is expressed the wish : 


Long may we live, 
Happy may we be, 
Blest with content, 
And from misfortunes free. 


VOL. XXXIX. 


Another flask has its welcome in: 


This little bottle holds a drop 

That will our drooping spirits prop ; 

It is Geneva choice and good : 

’Twill cheer the heart and warm the blood. 


The lay of a tobacco-pot is no less hospitable. 
Its burthen is : 


My tobacco I do put 
Within this little pot, 

And my friend may have a pipe, 
If any I have got. 


One huge tea-pot, dated 1806, reminds us of 
Sarah Gamp and Betsy Prig: 


Drink about friend and brother ; 
When this is out we'll have another. 


Most of the pieces have some sort of in- 
scription, usually the name or initials and 
date. 

The earliest piece is a two-handled mug, 
hardly distinguishable from Wrotham ware, 
with raised slip decorations, and dated 1721. 
Major Molineux has lent a large vase of 
rather similar description, dated 1774. The 
latest piece of the old Sussex class is one 
dated 1841, made by Richard Norman, of 
Clayton. 

Respecting the sites of the old potteries, 
it is difficult to say much except with respect 
to a few well-known ones, such as Rye, 
Chailey, and Burgess Hill. Most of the old 
potters between Rye and Wiston seem to 
have had their moments of frivolity, when 
they stepped from the every-day toil and 
made some little token of their skill and 
affection. Perhaps it was the celebration of 
a wedding-day, a birthday, or some other 
day set apart “for public fast and thanks- 
giving” that caused them to fashion a 
little memento, and to lapse into poetic 
slip.” 

All who are interested should take an 
early opportunity of visiting the Lewes col- 
lection, since these specimens on loan must 
soon be dispersed and returned to their 
owners, perhaps never to be seen together 


again. 
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Ancient Coffers and Cupboards.* 


i 


[yin]. last a much-needed book on old 
Ni chests has been issued, and a gap 
RAN in archeological literature most 

worthily filled. Mr. Roe has pro- 
duced a singularly fine volume ; it is difficult 
to say whether the letterpress or the illustra- 
tions deserve the higher praise, for both are 
excellent of their kind. The book also 
reflects the greatest credit on the publishers ; 
it would not be easy to surpass the typography 
of this clearly-printed, handsome quarto, 
whilst the illustrations are as good as they 
are numerous. Almost all the best examples 
of English chests or coffers are here de- 
picted, as well as many French specimens ; 
there are sixty full-page plates, and nearly 
the like number of drawings in the text. 
The two coloured plates are beautiful speci- 
mens of the very best style of colour-printing. 
The frontispiece illustrates the great painted 
coffer, of fourteenth-century date, which was 
formerly in the Court of Chancery, Durham, 
and is now in private hands. The painted 
work now only remains within the lid ; in the 
centre is a centaur tilting against a dragon, 
and on each side are two emblazoned shields. 
The arms of the first shield are those of Sir 
Richard d’Aungerville, the father of Richard 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham from 1333 to 
13 


45: 

The other coloured plate is the remark- 
able and unique painted coffer in Newport 
church, Essex, of late thirteenth-century 


date, which is now for the first time 
worthily illustrated. The inside of the lid is 
decorated with oil- paintings, representing 
our Saviour on the Cross, with the Virgin 
and St. Peter on His right hand, and St. 
John and St. Paul on His left. Over each 
of the five figures is a cusped arch painted 
in red and green. “The painting,” says 
Mr. Roe, “on the Newport coffer proves 
conclusively that oil was used as a vehicle in 


* Ancient Coffers and Cupboards: their History 
and Description from the Earliest Times to the 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By Fred Roe. 
With two coloured and many other illustrations by 
the author. London: Methuen and Co., 1902, 4to. 
Price £3 3s. net. We are much indebted to Messrs. 
Methuen for the loan of three of the smaller blocks 
to illustrate this article. 


England at this early period; it may be re- 
garded as the earliest national specimen of 
that art remaining.” 

The oldest woodwork of the nature of a 
coffer now extant in England is the remains 
of St. Cuthbert’s coffin, made in 698, now 
to be seen in the cathedral library, Durham. 
It is covered with incised outline figures 
of saints and Apostles. Mr. Roe remarks 
that no carved woodwork of the Norman 
period is in existence, and adds that “ it is 
believed by some authorities that prior to 
the second half of the thirteenth century 
decoration of furniture was confined to 
painting and embellishment by aid of the 
blacksmith’s art.” Such a belief is, however, 
undoubtedly faulty, as can be readily shown 
by some Continental examples. The book- 
rest (pulpitre) of St. Radegonde is a well- 
attested relic preserved at the nunnery of 
Sainte-Croix, Poitiers. This most interest- 
ing memento of the royal saint, who died in 
587, which has been personally inspected by 
the writer of this notice, is considered to be 
the oldest piece of woodwork in France; it 
is carved with the Agnus Dei and the evan- 
gelistic symbols. 

There are various church chests extant in 
England of Early English or Henry III. 
date, of which several good examples are 
given, notably the one in Brampton church, 
Northamptonshire, which is covered with 
beautiful iron scroll-work. The chest at 
Climping church, Sussex, is a good example 
of the carved woodwork of this century. 
The illustration shows it as it appeared in 
1836, when it was drawn for Shaw’s Specimens 
of Ancient Furniture. Since that date it has 
unfortunately lost its feet, with their beau- 
tiful indented patterns. Judging from the 
cusping of the ten arches of the front panel, 
it would seem that the date is about the 
beginning of the reign of Edward I. or the 
close of that of Henry ITI. 

The fourteenth century affords a yet larger 
number of noble specimens of carving among 
the coffers or chests of English churches. 
One beautiful group has wide uprights each 
side of the elaborately carved centre panel, 
the uprights being also ornamented with 
quaint figures and foliage. They are so 
similar in treatment as to be obviously the 
work of one -atelier, if not of one hand. 
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They are to be found at Chevington, Suffolk ; 
Brancepeth, Northumberland; Haconby, Lin- 
colnshire; St. Mary Magdalene’s, Oxford ; 
St. Peter’s, Derby; and Wath, near Ripon. 
All these are beautifully figured in this 
volume save that of Wath. Wath is, how- 
ever, the most noteworthy of the whole 
series in some respects, and but little 
damaged, save that it stands on obtrusively 
modern turned feet. The upper carving on 
the left upright has two human figures, one 
of which is blowing two long horns ; whilst 
the corresponding carving of the right up- 











Mr. Roe in considering this workmanship, 
with the national saint, to be otherwise 
than English. Moreover, closer attention 
to records is, happily, nowadays proving in 
various directions that England had ad- 
mirable native artists in the fifteenth century, 
who were abundantly capable of producing 
excellent work, so often rashly assigned to 
foreign hands. When the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute visited Southwold a few 
years ago, Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., our best 
authority on old painted woodwork, was able 
to show that the lovely gesso work of the 





FIG. I.—THE CLIMPING COFFER IN 1836. 


right depicts, after a vigorous fashion, a wolf 
leaping on a running stag. 

At the interesting church of Southwold, 
Suffolk, celebrated for its beautifully painted 
screen, is a noteworthy fifteenth-century 
chest of an unusual description, and of 
supposed Flemish design. The front is 
decorated with circles of flamboyant tracery. 
The most exceptional feature is a small com- 
partment under the lock-plate, wherein is 
depicted, with somewhat rude vigour, the 
encounter of St. George and the Dragon. 
Though there is no doubt, from inventories, 
that chests from Flanders or of Flemish 
make were fairly often to be found in 
England, it is scarcely possible to agree with 
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rood-screen was almost certainly English 
work, and to cite the names of many un- 
doubted English artists at that time busy in 
the churches of East Anglia. It is pleasanter, 
as well as safer, to believe, in the ab- 
sence of any direct evidence to the con- 
trary, that the workmanship of this coffer 
is of home origin. By-the-by, there are, 
or used to be some years ago, a number of 
plain but old chests in the parvise of the 
church of Southwold, which might have 
proved worthy of passing reference. If 
memory serves, one of these was excep- 
tionally well panelled, and of sixteenth- 
century date. 

At Mendlesham, Suffolk, there are (or 
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were in the seventies) several old chests, 
six Or seven in number, one at least of which 
was a well-carved example. 

‘A particularly interesting and original 
chapter of Mr. Roe’s fine book is that 
which treats of “ Tilting Coffers.” Examples 
of fourteenth-century coffers grandly carved 
with tilting scenes or purely military inci- 


ever, for such a supposition, as there are 
several records of civil chests containing 
treasure or arms or evidences being de- 
posited in churches during troublous times, 
as the safest place for their deposit. In 
some instances such chests might very 
possibly continue indefinitely in ecclesiastical 
custody. Moreover, it was usual throughout 
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FIG. 2.—CARVED FIGURES OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, AND LOCK-PLATE OF 
COFFER AT SOUTHWOLD. 


dents are to be found in York Cathedral 
and in Harty church, Kent, and there are 
others in museums, which have probably 
been removed from sacred edifices. Mr. 
Roe thinks that these chests “tend to show 
that the dominating influence of the Church 
was partly replaced by an independent spirit 
of militarism.” There is no necessity, how- 


England for the chest containing the manor 
court rolls and records to be kept in the 
parish.church ; there would be no particular 
reason for sacred emblems or ecclesiastical 
tracery on the lord’s chest or coffer, which 
would be quite distinct from that ordered 
at an early date to be provided in every 
parish for the books, plate, and vestments. 
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In Coity church, Glamorganshire, is a 
singularly beautiful almery or cupboard of 
early sixteenth-century date. “In outline 


and design,” writes Mr. Roe, “ it is decidedly 
Gothic, but Gothic that instinctively re- 
minds us of the staircase at Christ Church 
The coped and crocketed 


College, Oxford. 


towards the end of Henry’s reign, after 
which the framework of panelled receptacles 
was considerably reduced in size.” 

There is but very little cause for regret in 
anything pertaining to this sumptuously illus- 
trated volume. It might, however, have 
been improved if Mr. Roe had made a study 





FIG. 3.—ALMERY IN COITY CHURCH, GLAMORGANSHIRE,. 


lid is exceedingly rare, but in spite of this, 
and the tracery with which the piece is 
lavishly adorned, the circular wreaths which 
surround the sacred emblems surely announce 
a date not prior to Henry VIII.’s time. The 
thinness of the framing is singularly notice- 
able, and would seem to place the almery 


of old inventories, that often give brief par- 
ticulars with regard to chests, showing that 
they were often painted and adorned with 
arms. It is stated in this book that the 
custom of covering chests with velvet was 
introduced into England during the sixteenth 
century, but inventories show that this 
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custom was of far older date. For instance, 
a list of the goods of the cathedral church 
of Durham in 1385 names a chest (cés¢a) 
covered with red velvet, and another list of 
1404 mentions a chest covered with red 
leather. In 1295 there was a chest at St. 
Paul’s covered with silk, whilst Lincoln had 
a variety of chests covered with cloth of gold, 
silk, and cloth. 

It may seem a little ungracious, when 
Mr. Roe has provided such a wealth of 
beautiful illustrations, to name any omissions. 
But the volume does not profess to be ex- 
haustive, and it is much to be hoped that 
the reception of this volume will encourage 
him ere long to undertake another of a 
supplementary character on much the same 
lines. When this is done, it might be well 
if Mr. Roe would critically examine the two 
massive “treasure chests” in the hall of 
Rockingham Castle, one said to have been 
left there by King John (an impossibly early 
date), and the other by Henry V. It would 
be well, too, to give more attention to some 
of the plainer and early church examples, 
which are often of real interest and variety, 
as well as to later ones of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean date. There are also certain 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century instances 
of great parish chests almost completely 
coated in iron plates—there is a remarkable 
example at Ravensthorp church, Northamp- 
tonshire—which well merit examination. 

J. Cuaries Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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ROM the earliest historic times, 
search for treasure seems to have 
been an object of engrossing in- 

terest, and to have excited intense 
desire. Even at the present day, it is one 
in which the novel-reading public delights. 
As for schoolboys, who does not remember 
the time when—often, indeed, to the neglect 
of home-lessons—fabulous descriptions of 
hidden treasure and of heroic endeavours 


for its recovery were seized upon with avidity? 
Again, no one can forget the ever-recurring 
formation of companies, ostensibly for re- 
covering hidden treasure, but more often, 
perhaps, for the acquisition of gold from 
the public. As regards early times, it is 
clear that, even in the days of Job, the dis- 
covery of hidden treasure was a matter of 
common talk, for we find, when cursing his 
birthday, that cld-time pessimist declaiming 
of those “which long for death, but it cometh 
not; and dig for it more than for hid 
treasures” (Job iii. 21). Of course, the 
parable of the hidden treasure (Matt. xiii. 44) 
is familiar to all, and also the fable of the 
old man who with his dying breath success- 
fully incited his sons to industry by the sug- 
gestion of buried wealth. And so on,.down 
the course of time, folk-lore teems with such 
stories, castles, monuments, and monoliths, 
each having for the credulous their romance 
of buried treasure that requires but the ex- 
penditure of labour for its recovery. 

It is clear, then, that the subject has been, 
and still remains, one of great interest to the 
many. In general, when such is the case— 
that is to say, when any subject has secured 
to a sufficient extent the attention of man— 
law of necessity steps in for the regulariza- 
tion of the rights of the parties interested. 
Consequently, from time immemorial, rules 
have been laid down in various systems of 
law for the adjustment of quarrels and the 
allocation of claims as between disputants. 
In many instances these rules may have 
been more or less indefinite and extensive, 
but yet they can be traced. So with our 
own country in respect of treasure trove: 
that subject has not escaped the attention 
of lawyers ; with what result may be learnt 
from a study of the law. In this essay an 
attempt is made to treat, as fully as limited 
space will allow, of the English law, and, at 
any rate as regards principles, that of Ireland 
also. 

By the time this article is in print the 
great contest between His Majesty’s Treasury 
and the Trustees of the British Museum, in 
respect of certain treasure found a few years 
back, may have been decided by a judgment 
of the High Court. It will be remembered 
that in the year 1896 a ploughman turned 
out from the soil at Limavady, in the north- 
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west of Ireland, certain gold ornaments of 
considerable intrinsic and historic value, 
these, after some delay, being purchased in 
open market on behalf of the trustees of the 
British Museum. The right of the Museum 
to the articles having been questioned in 
Parliament and elsewhere, it will have been 
seen that the Treasury were induced to settle 
the question by an appeal to the Law Courts. 
Speaking in advance, it is hoped that vexed 
questions will have been argued and decided 
in the action; but whatever is then laid 
down or concluded, it should be borne in 
mind that the following has been sent to 
press prior to the delivery of the judgment 
in that case. 

“The whole law of treasure trove seems 
to me a hopeless muddle,” so remarks a 
learned antiquary,* whose wide experience 
and profound knowledge lend great weight 
to any opinion expressed by him. As regards 
its policy, the law is almost unanimously 
condemned. 

If such, then, be the case, surely the first 
step to take towards its amelioration is to 
examine it, in order to determine what im- 
provement is possible by way of excision, 
amplification, or otherwise. Suggestions can 
be then the more readily framed, and if 
necessary adopted. The purpose, however, 
of this article is not the advocacy of this or 
that amendment, but is rather to elucidate 
the present condition of the law in such 
wise as to make it comprehensible, as far 
as its condition will permit, to the antiquary, 
the man of business, or to the mere searcher 
after knowledge. 

Keeping this, then, in view, it seems ex- 
pedient to make a few remarks upon law in 
general that are applicable to the special 
law of treasure trove. In the first place, 
it should be borne in mind that the law of 
treasure trove is no more in a fixed condition 
than is any other special branch of common 
law which, having grown up with the history 
of a people, has escaped statutory interference 
or regulation. That “common law” pro- 
gresses with the times, none but a pedantic 
stickler to theoretical conceptions would 
deny. Whether the common law at any 
particular period has been expounded and 


* Museums Committee, 1898 ; Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 9. & 








received judicial sanction depends largely 
upon the needs of the community. If there 
has been no occasion for its settlement in 
the customary fashion by an appeal to the 
judiciary, its committal to writing, as law, 
has been deferred. The time, however, 
comes when an authoritative utterance be- 
comes of paramount importance. Apart from 
declaratory” legislation, our methods of 
obtaining a settlement of the condition of 
existing law, consisting as it does by and at 
the expense of contending parties, necessi- 
tates the bringing of an action in the courts. 
On the delivery of a judgment, not only the 
actual point at issue is usually determined, 
but there is also stated the past condition 
of the law, the “ mischief” that existed, and 
the efforts made for its improvement. There 
then follows a statement of the law that is to 
govern the case in hand. When this is all 
recited, the application of the existing law to 
the particular case is undertaken, the facts 
of the case, if need be, having been decided 
by a jury. In the result, the question in 
dispute is answered and the rights of the 
parties delimitated. So far as that case is 
concerned, the matter is at an end; but so 
far as the law has come into question, the 
law itself may have received an important 
development ; or, as is the better way of 
expressing it, the existing “common law” 
may have been authoritatively promulgated, 
and that custom which before was nebulous 
and uncertain is declared fixed and law. This 
view of the growth of the common law, 
although not invariably accepted, is believed 
to represent general opinion, and to state 
correctly what actually obtains. But, grant- 
ing the law to be clear, its application to a 
special set of circumstances may be far from 
easy, and disputes in its application may 
easily arise. ‘The consequence is that when, 
in addition to disagreement as to the applica- 
tion of known principles, there is combined 
a suspicion regarding the truth of the alleged 
principles themselves, the presence of a feel- 
ing of uncertainty and doubt as to the actual 
relative positions of the parties to a dispute 
is readily engendered. 

The matter is then ripe for settlement by 
appeal to the courts. With respect to ques- 
tions of fact, these, speaking broadly, are for 
a jury to settle, however difficult the task. 
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may be. When the facts are sufficiently 
ascertained, with a view to the settlement of 
the whole matter exposition of the law by 
the judge begins, followed by its application 
to the case in hand. ‘The functions of the 
jury and of the judge are to be clearly differen- 
tiated ; for then many difficulties are remov- 
able and the way opened for the elucidation 
and the settlement of others that have 
hitherto defied treatment. 

It is somewhat of importance to enter thus 
fully upon law in general, in order to make 
explicit the implications that are always 
present when, in particular, the law of 
treasure trove is receiving attention ; for by 
remembering the multitude of concomitant 
circumstances in which the law is embedded, 
a better comprehension and a more practical 
knowledge of the subject will be obtained. 
Further, that, to understand the present state 
of affairs in any matter, a knowledge of the 
past is necessary, is a truism. It will be 
therefore expedient to refer briefly from time 
to time to the history of the law of treasure 
trove, and to a time when more than ever 
there was preferred 

the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 
Indeed, the law of our subject is a tie that 
binds us with the thought of the Middle 
Ages, and a chain that links us to the 
life and law of the Roman Empire, and 
through it to the whole of the then civilized 
world and to such other portions as had 
been infected with the spirit of the civil law. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
English law of treasure trove may be safely 
entered upon. 

The English law of treasure trove appears 
to be the result of a compromise between 
the contending maxims, Quod sit nullius fit 
domini regis and Quod sit nullius fit occu- 
pantis. The feudal system, in ignoring what 
are termed ‘“ natural” modes of acquiring 
property, such as the seizure of ownerless 
property rendering its possessor the owner, 
introduced the principle that ownerless pro- 
perty belonged to the King. In countries, 
therefore, where the feudal system has been 
adopted in its entirety, and where feudal law 
reigns supreme, the older maxim Quod sit 
nullius fit occupantis is practically super- 





seded by the maxim fit domini regis. In 
England, however, where the feudal system 
was never perfected, the rights of the Crown 
are much more limited, with the result that 
bona vacantia of a certain kind only accrue 
to the King’s coffers. This is the case 
with treasure that is found, and also in re- 
spect of goods that are lost, with the result 
that in many instances treasure is denied 
the Crown, and ownerless goods pass to 
the finder. On the other hand, as regards 
the so-called royal fish, viz., whales and 
sturgeons, legislation has confirmed the 
Crown in its prerogatival rights. 

After all this we may well now ask, ‘‘ What, 
then, is treasure trove, and is it distinguish- 
able from other treasure that is found, and 
how ?” This we will now proceed to answer. 

According to Coke (04. 1633): 

“Treasure trove is when any gold or silver, 
in coin, plate, or bullyon that hath been of 
ancient time hidden, wheresoever it be found, 
whereof no person can prove any property, 
it doth belong to the King, or to some lord 
or other by the King’s grant or prescription ” 
(3 Inst. 132). 

Coke’s definition is here chosen for several 
reasons, among which may be mentioned the 
following : 

(1) It is that to which Blackstone refers 
in his Commentaries (1765), although, as a 
matter of fact, Blackstone’s definition differs 
verbally in one important respect from that 
of Coke ; (2) it is the definition adopted by 
the Museums Committee of 1898; (3) it 
is that judicially noticed, although od#¢er, in 
the case, for instance, of Attorney-General v. 
Moore (1893, 1 Ch. 676); and (4), more 
important still, it is what His Majesty’s 
Treasury have on more than one recent 
occasion submitted as a criterion by which 
treasure trove should be judged. 

For these reasons, therefore, it seems pre- 
ferable to adopt Coke’s definition rather than 
that of Blackstone, which is often quoted. 

Having thus obtained in general terms an 
idea of what in law constitutes treasure 
trove, the definition can now be analyzed 
and its elemental ideas dealt with one by 
one. For this purpose, the definition may 
be conveniently treated under the headings— 

(1) The material or substance of the find 
or deposit; (2) the place of thé deposit ; 
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(3) the intention of the depositor ; (4) ignor- 
ance as to present ownership ; (5) the cir- 
cumstances of the find and the presump- 
tions to be drawn therefrom ; (6) the title 
to treasure trove. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
tor insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


MEssRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HobGcE began 
on Wednesday a three days’ sale of the collection of 
antiquities and works of art of the late Mr. Cecil 
Brent, F.S.A., of Palace Grove, Bromley, Kent. The 
more important lots in the first two days’ sale (which 
together realized £1,075 4s.) included the following 
Anglo Saxon antiquities from Faversham: A velvet- 
covered board, with two long strings of Anglo-Saxon 
beads, £12 10s. (Read); a gold pendant, 30 mm. 
in diameter, in the centre is a repoussé head of the 
Emperor Constantine the Great, the edge ornamented 
with a finely wrought wire bordering, £71 (Read) ; 
another, formed by a coin of the Byzantine Emperor 
Mauricius Tiberius, £12 5s. (Fenton) ; a silver fibula, 
a raised stud of gold in the centre, with a flake of gar- 
net, the border with ornamental cloisons set with 
polished flakes of garnet and paste, £19 §s. (Rollin) ; 
a collection of pilgrims’ badges and other signs and 
objects, cast in lead, probably the most complete 
collection of these objects ever formed in England, 
450 10s. (Rollin) ; a remarkable and rare figure of a 
man on horseback, coarse old English pottery, the 
ornamental details in relief, £20 Ios. (Harding) ; a 
double-handled Swiss sword, £20 Ios. (Fenton) ; two 
South Sea Islands paddles, each with the blades 
carved, £20 (Fenton); and some curious and very 
rare early playing cards, probably of German make, 
and dated 1558, mounted on card and in a portfolio, 
426 (Dryfield). These highly interesting cards were 
found in the cover of an old book, and a notice of the 
discovery is to be found in the Proceedings of the 
British Archzological Society for 1881. — Zimes, 
December 19. 


Messrs. Robinson and Fisher concluded on Wednes- 
day at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, S. W., a two days’ sale of decorative furniture, 
objects of art, etc., from various sources, the more 
important articles including the following: Five 
panels of French tapestry, with woodland scenes, 
chateaux, iakes, and birds, 82 guineas ; a large panel 
of tapestry from Bilston Grange, near Rugby, with 
the parting of Ulysses and Penelope at the Siege of 
Troy, 18 feet by 114 feet, 81 guineas; another, with 
a scene from ancient history, Cupids, fruit, birds, etc., 
14 feet by 11 feet, 90 guineas; a very fine 42-inch 
VOL. XXXIX, 





inlaid, jewelled, tortoiseshell-and-ivory Italian cabi- 
net, the interior in the form of an arcade and balus- 
trades, etc., enclosed bya pair of doors inlaid on both 
sides with designs from the ceilings of the old White- 
hall banqueting rooms by Rubens, 370 guineas ; a set 
of three Louis XV. carved walnut frame elbow chairs, 
seats and backs covered in flowered silk brocade, for- 
merly the property of David Garrick, and purchased 
at his widow’s sale in Adelphi Terrace, 76 guineas : 
and a fine old English satinwood cabinet, inlaid, 150 
guineas.— 7imes, December 19. 





LAAAAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xlv. of Sussex Archaeological Collections is as 
full of good and varied matter as its predecessors. 
Ecclesiologists will appreciate ‘t The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Andrew’s and St. Michael’s, Lewes, 
from 1522 to 1601,” abstracted and annotated by Mr. 
H. Michell Whitley. The accounts here presented 
are specially valuable, for they illustrate in a clear and 
striking manner the progress of the Reformation step 
by step. A hint of coming change appears in 1538, 
when it was ordered that a large copy of the new 
English Bible was to be set up in all churches: 
‘‘Item payd to John batnor for the byble—xv’.” 
Under 1540-41 is a complete inventory of the church 
goods, very valuable, because, as Mr. Whitley points 
out, pre-Reformation inventories are extremely rare 
for Sussex. The whole paper is a most useful contri- 
bution to ecclesiology. Another good paper dealing 
with church history is the Rev. Canon Cooper’s 
‘* Vicars and Parish of Cuckfield in the Seventeenth 
Century.” Interest of quite a different kind attaches 
to Mr. Crake’s ‘‘ Correspondence of John Collier,” 
which throws many sidelights on Georgian England, 
on the coronation of George II., the ‘*’45,” and other 
matters of history. Earlier social history is illumin- 
ated by the Rev. W. Hudson’s excellent paper on a 
‘* Sixteenth-Century Rate Book of the Corporation of 
Pevensey”; and by Mr. Garraway Rice’s useful and 
carefully annotated ‘‘ Household Goods, etc., of Sir 
John Gage, of West Firle, 1556.” Mr. Heneage Legge 
discusses certain ‘‘ Ancient Stones found in Ringmer,” 
and Dr. William Martin treats of ‘“‘A Forgotten 
Industry: Pottery at Ringmer.” There are other 
papers equally good in their several ways, but the 
titles we have quoted are sufficient to show how com- 
prehensive is the scope of the volume. 
9 

In the Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, vol. xxxii., part 3, the paper of most imme- 
diate interest is Mr. Robert Cochrane’s account of 
the locality where the famous find of gold ornaments 
was made in 1896, and description, with illustra- 
tions, of the very remarkable ornaments themselves. 
The Rev. J. McKeefry’s paper on ‘* Shane Crossagh, 
the County Derry Rapparee,” illustrates a modern 
growth of folk-tales round the memory of a noted 
outlaw. The tales relate the adventures of a hero of 
the Robin Hood order, an outlaw who robs the 
wealthy and is generous to the poor. Among the 
other contents of the part are “‘ The Battle of Rath- 
mines,” by Mr. F. E. Ball; ‘‘ A Further Notice of 
H 
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the Connor Ogams, and on a Cross at Connor,” by 
the Rev. G. R. Buick; and ‘‘Derry Columbkille,” 
by the Rev. W. Doherty, The miscellaneous notes 
include a curious instance of witchcraft of so recent a 
date as last May. There is also a full and well- 
illustrated account of the proceedings at the London- 
derry summer meeting of the Society. 





SAAAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—December 4.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—Mr. Harper Gay- 
thorpe, through Mr. Swainson Cowper, communi- 
cated a note on a Norman tympanum with Runic 
inscription at Loppergarth, near Pennington, and on 
a discovery of a hoard of bronze implements in the 
neighbourhood of Furness.—Mr. J. H. Round ex- 
hibited an original impression (believed to be unique) 
of a seal of Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, 1449- 
1471, and described the unusual marshalling of the 
quarters thereon.—Mr. O. Barron submitted a note 
upon the arms of King Richard I. of England, and 
the arms of some London citizens under King 
Edward II.—Atheneum, December 13. 


RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — General 
meeting, Wednesday, December 3, Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, president, in the chair. Mr. C. R. Peers, 
F.S.A., read a paper on the Benedictine Nunnery at 
Little Marlow, Bucks. After a notice of what docu- 
mentary evidence exists as to the foundation and 
history of the house, he suggested that the De Clare 
family seemed to have the best claim to be considered 
the founders, and that the probable date of foundation 
was the end of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The remains of the buildings 
consisted of little more than the lowest course of the 
walls, and the site had been cleared of all fallen 
walling, so that very few details were available for 
the purpose of accurately dating the remains which 
exist. The actual site of the building had been un- 
known, and was accidentally discovered in the spring 
of 1902 in the course of making a road. Eventually 
the complete plan of the nunnery was excavated 
under Mr. Peers’ superintendence. The buildings 
consist of an aisleless church, with north transept and 
eastern chapel and a western tower ; a cloister on the 
south, having on its east side the chapter-house and 
warming-house, with dorter over and the reredorter 
south of the dorter ; on the south side the passage to 
the infirmary and the frater, with the kitchen at its 
south-west angle ; and on the west side the cellar and 
guest hall. To the south of the frater is the infirmary, 
with a building on its south side, which was partly a 
latrine, and partly, it would seem, the quarters of the 
sister in charge of the infirmary. All buildings had 
been of simple character, with probably little decor- 
ative detail, and none had been vaulted. Local chalk 
served as ashlar throughout, and was in part replaced 
by thin red roofing tiles in the quoins. The general 
date of the buildings seemed to be the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, the kitchen, infirmary, and 
west tower and transept of the church being subse- 
quent additions. A good series of glazed paving tiles 


found on the site were exhibited. Mr. St. John Hope, 
Mr. Vaughan-Williams, and the president took part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. F. W. Reader and Mr. A. S, Kennard contri- 
buted a paper on Pile Structures near London Wall. 
On the north of London Wall recent excavations have 
disclosed a portion of a bed of the ancient stream of 
Wall-Brook at a depth of about 20 feet below the 
present level of the street. In this the remains of 
pile structures have been discovered. This portion 
of the stream is the continuation of that discovered 
by General Pitt-Rivers, then Colonel Lane-Fox, in 
1866 on the south side of London Wall. General 
Pitt-Rivers then pointed out that the numerous piles 
which occurred there indicated that they had served 
as supports for dwellings, and that they were asso- 
ciated with Roman relics. He found no trace of 
superstructures, and that all the piles had rotted off 
at about 2 feet above the river bottom. The recent 
discoveries amply confirm the observations of this 
distinguished explorer, the piles in this part being 
perfectly preserved, and in some cases their tops were 
morticed into horizontal beams overlying them. 
These piles measured 4 feet to 6 feet in length, 7 to 
10 inches in width at the top, and were connected by 
planks so placed as to form walls of irregular com- 
partments, which were filled up with earth and 
rubbish. In this way a foundation or platform was 
raised in the bed of the stream about 4 feet high, 
upon which the dwellings were built. The planks 
were well made, many being upwards of 6 feet in 
length, and averaging from 1 foot to 2 feet in width, 
and about 14inches thick. None of these planks were 
fastened to the piles with nails. Many pieces of 
morticed and shaped wood containing nails, as well 
as great quantities of loose nails, were in the soil 
overlying the platform, and show that the super- 
structures were of timber. No sign of plaster and 
only a few fragments of tiles were found. All the 
relics associated with the structures are of Romano- 
British period, and nothing was discovered which 
could be referred to an earlier age. Among the 
objects which were exhibited was a remarkable 
enamelled bronze fibula or brooch in the form of a 
fish, several implements of iron, the sole of a Roman 
shoe (caliga) studded with hob-nails, a lead seal with 
the letters L.V., pins of bronze and bone, etc. 
There were large quantities of pottery, fragments of 
the recognised Romano-British wares, and Red 
Samian was plentiful, though mostly of the plainer 
description. One of those bone implements so coim- 
monly found in London, and which are supposed to 
have been used in making pins, was found at this 
level. Another specimen was exhibited which came 
from Moorfields, found at a depth of 20 feet, and in 
the sand underlying the deposit of the swamp, so 
that, although the majority of these implements 
appear to belong to medizval times, their origin 
seems to be of earlier date. Attention was drawn to 
the large number of human skulls that have been 
found on this site. In the portion of the Wallbrook 
south of the wall a deposit of peat was formed in 
Roman times, but on the north the Roman layer was 
chiefly sand and river silt, over which the peat was 
formed at a period later than that on the south. It 
is concluded, therefore, that the stream was partially 
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blocked up by the building of the wall, which cut off 
a portion of the water-supply from the north, and 
restrained the tide on the south, causing the exposure 
of the upper part of the pile structures within the wall, 
while to the north of the city the water accumulated, 
and the piles were thus much better preserved. A 
careful examination of the organic remains of the 
deposit provided confirmatory evidence. 
«6 % 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Decem- 
ber 3.—Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.—Mr. 
P, Scott exhibited some antique vessels of hard 
pewter, comprising two basins such as were used by 
surgeons as bleeding-basins, having upon them the 


trade-marks of the makers, aa and WE. He also 


exhibited a pewter pint pot with a lid, resembling in 
form the glass beer-cups now in use in Germany, and 
two small standard vessels, probably salt-cellars.— 
The Chairman exhibited a specimen of the horn of a 
Bos longifrons, which was dug out of the bottom of a 
peat-pit at Wardhouse, near Kennethmont, in Aber- 
deenshire. The surface of the pit was 600 feet above 
the sea-level.—The Rev. H. J. D. Astley read some 
further notes on the Langbank Crannog, with illus- 
trations. He still thought the original construction 
of the crannog might be assigned to a people in the 
“Neolithic stage of culture.” The period from 
various indications would probably fall within the 
Iron Age, during or towards the close of the Roman 
occupation of Britain.—An interesting paper was 
read by Mr. Alfred D. Cheney upon ‘‘ Richard 
Masters, M.A., Rector of Aldington, Kent, 1514-58.” 
The rectory of Aldington must have been an envi- 
able possession. One of the many manors in Kent 
which had belonged from very early times to the See 
of Canterbury, it had been especially esteemed by 
Archbishop Morton, who renovated and enlarged 
the archiepiscopal palace, and maintained the exten- 
sive park and chase attached thereto. Erasmus was 
duly mentioned. Mr. Cheney, from his researches, 
was able to correct an error into which almost all 
historians have fallen, including the able and learned 
editors of the Calendar of State Papers—viz., that 
Richard Masters perished on the scaffold. This was 
not the case. His name was included in the list of 
those who were to be executed, but through the 
good offices of Cromwell he was respited, and ulti- 
mately returned to his rectory, where, it is con- 
sidered, he died peaceably in 1558. The parsonage- 
house is still standing, although not now used as a 
clerical residence. In its main features it is little 
altered probably from what it was when inhabited 
by Richard Masters and (possibly for a short period) 
by his renowned predecessor, Erasmus. With the 
exception of the archiepiscopal palace, the whole of 
that portion of Aldington—farmhouses, cottages, etc. 
—remains virtually as it was 300 years ago. The 
— was illustrated by several capital photographs. 
—In the discussion following the papers Mr. Ker- 
shaw, Mr. Cheney, the Chairman, and others, took 
part; and Mr. C. J. Williams remarked, with refer- 
ence to the illustrations of the “ finds” at Langbank, 
that recently he had seen in the museum at Vienna 
examples of the Halstadt period with markings of 


similar character to those indicated in the sketches 
exhibited. 


25 
At the third winter meeting of the CLIFTON ANTI- 
QUARIAN CLUB, held on December 17 (Mr. R. H. 
Warren, F.S.A., in the chair), besides papers on 
‘“* Ancient Bristol Documents,” by Mr. John Latimer, 
and ‘* Two Medals of 1643,” by Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. 
J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., read notes on ‘ Local 
Archzology for the Year 1902.”’ After describing 
the deficiencies of the Bristol Museum, Mr. Pritchard 
exhibited some interesting specimens of the Neolithic 
period from the Wiltshire Downs, including a very 
fine barbed spear-head and several arrow-heads ; 
also, from the Mendips, two arrow-heads of uncom- 
mon type, found by him during the year. He said 
‘* amongst the purely local finds was the discovery in 
April, on the old bank of the Frome, in the Pithay 
district, of a small deer’s tine, with marks of fine 
sawing. It is similar in character to the objects 
attributed to the prehistoric ‘Iron Age,’ found in 
1900, on the other side of the old pathway, or only 
about 100 feet distant. Following my interesting 
find of 1900, I mentioned in my last year’s notes the 
discovery of a portion of a bone needle at the corner 
of St. Stephen Street during excavations ; and I have 
still further proof of an early settlement here in pre- 
historic times, as I now show you a portion of a 
pierced antler of the red deer, found on the summit 
of Castle Hill in February, together with charred 
animal bones ; and also, from deep foundations else- 
where in the city, I am exhibiting another bone 
needle, 74 inches long, some interesting spindle- 
whorls (the only ones yet found in Bristol), a portion 
of an antler, showing remarkably good signs of saw- 
ing with an iron implement, and two portions of 
bones or whetstones. All these objects undoubtedly 
belong to the same early period of occupation. 
During drainage operations in Narrow Wine Street, 
an early stoneware jug, late sixteenth century, and a 
copper oval medallion, representing Charles II. on 
horseback, were found. A number of iron shot were 
discovered in Thunderbolt Street and in Telephone 
Avenue, all of which have been given to the museum. 
An interesting example of stone shot, 43 inches in 
diameter, was also found in the heart of the city; 
these are, of course, very seldom met with, though 
in the fourteenth century great quantities were 
ordered to be sent, with other ammunition and 
stores, to the castle of Bristol. Very few coins have 
been turned up during the year, the only solitary 
regal piece worth recording being the penny of 
Edward I., with the legend on the reverse, ‘ Villa 
Bristollie,’ which has previously been mentioned ; 





but amongst the seventeenth-century traders’ tokens 
the following hitherto «srecorded Bristol piece has 
come to light: Obverse, At the Boars Head In, a 
boar’s head. Reverse: Wine Street Bristol, M. B. W. 
H2 
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This Boar’s Head was not necessarily the name of a 
tavern, and it is not singular, therefore, that no house 
of that name can just now be traced, for it is well 
known that at that period~many of the shopkeepers 
carried on their business under a ‘sign.’” Amongst 
many other items exhibited by Mr. Pritchard were 
some fragments of medieval pottery, with mask-head 
ornamentation, a brass gaiter-spur of the seventeenth 
century, and an interesting specimen of a three-prong 
brass fork. This last-named rare specimen has a 
split-ended handle, with very low clefts, and all the 
edges are slightly bevelled, the date being any time 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
probably about 1680. Mr. Pritchard showed and 
described a bank-note which had come to light 
during the year, which circulated in Bristol in 1812, 
of which no other specimen appears to be known. 
It bore the inscription of the “ Bristol Commercial 
Token Company,” and was issued by the same mer- 
chants who were responsible for the well-known 
shilling and sixpenny tokens of that period. Further 
interest in the note was due to the fact that it was 
made payable at the bank of Messrs. William Storrs 
Fry and Sons, of London. And he lastly exhibited 
a civic wood mace, about 37 inches long, and nearly 
2 inches in diameter, gorgeously painted in colours, 
bearing the arms of the city of Bristol and the Royal 
Arms, with the initials “J. W.” and the date 1761. 
The initials were doubtless those of John Wraxall, 
who was Sword-bearer at that period. This inter- 
esting official emblem has lately been secured for the 


city. 
—~— =~ = 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.——Decem- 
ber 8.—Dr. David Murray, Vice-President, in the 
chair.—Dr. T. H. Bryce read a paper on “The 
Cairns of Arran,” a record of further excavations 
during the season of 1902, at the close of which he 
said that the general conclusions reached last year, 
that the megalithic chambers in Arran belong to the 
late Stone Age, have been fully borne out, and it has 
now been ascertained that the denuded megalithic 
cists represent the basal portions of chambers, which 
were roofed in by large flags resting on an upper 
walling of smaller stones superposed on the basal 
megaliths, and that while in no case is there a passage 
of approach to the chamber, there was probably in all 
a portal of entrance at one end from a circular or 
semicircular setting of standing stones in front of it. 
In the second paper, Mr. Alfred W. Johnston gave 
some notes on the site of the so-called Earl’s Palace 
at Orphir, Orkney, and the ruins of the round church 
there. It is undoubtedly, he said, one of those 
twelfth-century churches (and the only one in Scot- 
land) that were built in the period of the Crusades, 
in imitation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, and was probably erected by Earl Hacon 
after his return from the Holy Land. In 1899 the 
gravedigger came upon foundations which appeared 
to correspond with the south wall of the Earl’s resi- 
dence, and in the two following years this clue was 
followed up by the writer and Mr. Robert Flett 
of Bellevue, till the wall was excavated for a distance 
of 136 feet and a door found corresponding with the 
description in the Saga. The whole site was covered 
with 5 feet of débris, mixed with bones, shells, and 





ashes. No manufactured relics were found, except 
the finely ornamented top of a comb of bone of the 
late Viking period. It is now proposed, in connection 
with the rebuilding of the parish church further to the 
west, to excavate the ruins of the round church that 
it may be preserved as anancient monument. In the 
third paper, Mr. Francis Lynn gave an account of the 
discovery of two cists, containing urns, at Longcroft, 
in Lauderdale. 


ss» *s % 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN So- 
CIETY.—/anuary 9.—Dr. W. E. A. Axon presiding.— 
Mr. G. C. Yates showed a number of copper tokens 
relating to the period of the French Revolution and 
the political and social agitation in England towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. The papers of 
the evening were contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fishwick and Mr. John Cowley. Colonel Fishwick 
gave a careful summary of the history of Ashworth 
Chapel, in the parish of Middleton. Mr. Cowley’s 
paper dealt with Steetley Norman Chapel, Derby- 
shire, which, after some centuries of ruin and pro- 
fanation, has been renovated, and is now used as an 
Anglican church. This old chapel is situated in the 
extreme north-east corner of the county of Derby and 
near to the counties of York and Nottingham. It 
stands in a field surrounded by trees. For many 
years the chancel was used as a shelter and the yard 
as a sheepfold. About a century ago, upon the land 
in the chapel yard being ploughed, a jar was found 
containing coins, and a parchment on which were the 
words, ‘** Rather the devil than Oliver.” Public 
attention was called some thirty years ago to the 
ruined state of the building, and on a Sunday in 
October, 1875, Divine service was once more held in 
the chapel, after it had been unused for religious 


purposes for 350 years. 
ay 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, December 18.—Sir J. Evans 
in the chair.—Various coins and medals were ex- 
hibited. Mr. Grueber read a paper on the recent find 
of silver coins at Colchester. The find numbered 
10,915 pieces in all,, which were mostly English 
pennies of the short-cross coinage (1180-1248). 
Besides these there were a considerable number of 
contemporary Irish and Scottish pennies and a few 
foreign deniers esterlins. The writer gave an 
analysis of the hoard, which he said confirmed in a 
most remarkable manner the classification of the 
short-cross money proposed by Sir John Evans as far 
back as 1865. The series is divided into five classes, 
which, though the coins only bear the king’s name 
“ Henricus,” can be assigned to Henry II., Richard I., 
John, and Henry III. An attempt was made to fix 
the date of each class and to account for the irregu- 
larity of the issues from the various mints. Mr. 
Grueber was of opinion that the hoard formed part of 
the exchange which took place on the issue of the 
long-cross money in 1248, and that it had been stolen 
and concealed, and not unearthed till July of the 


present year. 
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At the December meeting of the GLascow 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY an interesting paper, 
illustrated by lantern views, was read by the Hon, 
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John Abercromby on “A Method of Arranging 
British Bronze-Age Ceramic in Chronological Order.” 
The third annual meeting of the SUNDERLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on January 7, when 
a very satisfactory report was presented. At the con- 
clusion of the annual business the Rev. R. A. Waters, 
D.C.L., read a paper on ‘* The County of Durham in 
the Time of the Great War, 1790-1815.” The anni- 
versary meeting of the Society OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAZOLOGY was held on January 14, when Dr. 
T. G. Pinches read a paper on ‘‘ Gilgames and the 
Hero of the Flood—the New Version.” 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 





HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN LONDON. By Mrs. 
E. T. Cook. With illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and F. L. Griggs. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1902. 8vo., pp. xvi, 480. 
Price 6s. 

Mrs. Cook knows her London so well, and can so 
happily combine her narrative of places with her tales 
of the folk that haunt them, that we looked forward 
with some pleasure to this volume, and that none the 
less because we knew that London’s disappearing past 
would have its share of attention. Her share in this 
book is not disappointing, for her rather haphazard 
chapters are full of accurate lore and of deft touches 
which adorn and enliven it. It is so easy to spin dull 
pages about the overcharged variety and interest of 
London ; Londoners of to-day will therefore be grate- 
ful for this pot-pourri of topographical history, while 
we are quite sure that for their descendants in even a 
far future this will be the volume among a thousand 
for conveying a lively and truthful impression of the 
Metropolis and its society at the opening of the 
twentieth century. Her chapter on ‘‘ Bloomsbury ” 
is a good example of the loyal care with which Mrs, 
Cook describes a quarter which is now being rapidly 
altered, but which played an important part in the 
Victorian era, and is replete with literary associations. 
That which deals with ‘‘ The Galleries, Museums, 
and Collections ” (and what a noble array they make 
for the envy of other nations !) is charged with stimu- 
lating information. In the pages dealing with the 
vicinity of the ever-fascinating Inns of Court the 
author tells the little-known tale of Newton Hall, the 
first*home” of the Royal Society, which seems, 
alas ! to be now doomed to destruction. 

It is to be regretted that the illustrations are not as 
a whole more worthy of the text. By a curious 
mistake of policy, as we feel obliged to call it, Mr. 
Hugh Thomson has been invited to portray a society 
which his pencil loves not, and to describe manners and 
costumes alien to his art. His gentlefolk of to-day are 
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strangely vulgar and his poor people too well-to-do. 

It is only in a few pictures of children that we recog- 

nise the merry charm of his skill, save, indeed, where 

he draws Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pepys walking in the 
gardens of the Temple; there he is back on familiar 
ground, where he can always please. We are quite 
sure that the County Court Judge at p. 130 is a friend 
of Sir Roger de Coverley escaped out of his century. 

Mr. Griggs’ drawings are only too few ; the pen-and- 

ink sketches of Lincoln’s Inn, Paternoster Row, and 

Wych Street seem to us models of what London 

drawings should be, and to maintain the high level 

which we recently praised in his pictures for Héyhways 
and Byways in Hertfordshire. His chalk and pencil 
drawings are not so happy, and certainly not so 
appropriate to London. 

*x* * * 

Housk MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS: OLD AND 
New. By S. F. A. Caulfeild. Illustrations. 
London: Z/liot Stock, 1902. 8vo., pp. ix, 146. 
Price 5s. 

The idea of this book is admirable, but the execu- 
tion leaves much to be desired. Mrs, Caulfeild does 
not profess to present an exhaustive collection of 
house inscriptions ; she offers only a_ selection— 
‘* representative, curious, and interesting, as indica- 
tions of the turn of thought of the several nationalities 
from which they were derived, and of the periods of 
their dates.” The book is interesting to turn over—: 
its subject is fascinating—but it is too slight to be of 
permanent value, and the collection cannot fairly be 
called representative. Moreover, in so modest a 
volume on house-mottoes, why should a whole long 
chapter be devoted to ‘‘Inscriptions on Sundials, 
Bells, Organs, etc.,” a class of inscriptions the biblio- 
graphy of which is already extensive? But Mrs. 
Caulfeild secms to have found it difficult to keep the 
ostensible purpose of her book in mind. In the very 
brief section headed ‘* Cornwall” the examples given 
are mostly from ancient crosses, another very wide 
subject, quite foreign to the plan of the book. The 
scholarship displayed in connection with the Latin 
inscriptions is far from being above suspicion, and the 
text is disfigured by too many mistakes. At p. 19, for 
instance, the architect of the Royal Exchange is called 
‘* Site ” instead of ‘‘ Tite,” and on the same page the 
late Prince Consort becomes the Prince of Wales, 
The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps masquerades as “ Mr, 
Phillipp ” of Hollinbury sic) Copse (p. 27). It is 
grotesque to describe Selden’s father as ‘‘a wandering 
fiddler.” The book is well printed and nicely got up. 

* x * 

S1pE-WALK StTuprEs. By Austin Dobson. Four 
illustrations. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1902, Crown 8vo., buckram, pp. 294. Price 6s. 

Among the more familiar subjects in this the latest 
production of Mr. Dobson’s graceful pen are ‘‘ Mrs. 
Woffington,” ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Delany,” ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s 
Haunts and Habitations,” and ‘‘ The Story of the 
Spectator.” The less familiar include ‘‘ Chinese 
Shadows ”—z.e., ‘‘ Les Ombres Chinoises,” an enter- 
tainment given at No. 22, Piccadilly, in 1779; ‘* Zhe 
Covent Garden Journal,” a newspaper projected and 
conducted by Henry Fielding; ‘‘A Walk from 
Fulham to Chiswick”; ‘‘On Certain Quotations in 
Walton’s Angler”; and ‘‘ Vader Cats,” the famous 
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Jacob Cats. The paper on “ Zhe Vicar of Wakefield 
and its Illustrations” displays Mr. Dobson’s minute 
knowledge of a subject he has made his own. Full 
and accurate knowledge of detail is, indeed, a dis- 
tinguishing mark of all Mr. Dobson’s work, and 
characterizes every paper in this most attractive 
volume. It would be superfluous to criticise the book 
at any length. In each paper varying aspects of 
eighteenth-century London life and London folk live 

ain. The topographical articles, ‘* St. James’s 
Park ” and ** A Walk from Fulham to Chiswick,” are 
especially good, but the whole volume is delightful 
reading from cover to cover. The illustrations 
include charming views of Hogarth’s house at Chis- 
wick, which was lately in danger of destruction, and 
Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Mrs. Woffington from Faber’s 
mezzotint (1751), after ‘E. Haytley. There is an 
excellent index. 


* kK * 

LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. By Lewis F. Day. 
With many illustrations. London: #&. 7. 
Batsford, 1902. Crown 8vo., pp. xxiii, 218, 
Price §s. net. 

Mr. Day has done well in putting forth this com- 
panion volume to his book entitled Alphabets Old 
and New, which was issued in 1898. It differs from 
its predecessor, inasmuch as the former volume only 














PEW-END OF 1633. 
(Block lent by the Publisher.) 


dealt with the actual form of letters, whilst this work 
has to do with their use in ornament and the way 
they are employed in decoration. The illustrations 
both of old and modern work number nearly 200, 
and are as well chosen and finely executed as is 


usually the case with all works issued by Mr. Bats- 
ford. The letter-press and drawings appeal largely 
to the antiquary, as well as to the mere student of 
design, for Mr. Day deals admirably with the written 
as well as the printed page of almost every period, 
and also produces examples from carving in ivory, 
wood, and stone, from every variety of metal-work, 
from tiles and pottery, from coins and medals, and 
from stained glass and monumental brasses. The 
historic side of the question is kept well to the front, 
and the various statements appear to be sound, and 
give evidence of no small research. It can scarcely 
fail to prove a valuable handbook to any working 
archeologist, although primarily designed for the 
workman and the artist. An old English pew-end 
of 1633 gives a good idea of the character of not a 
few of the illustrations. On another page is a hand- 
some old Somersetshire pew-end of earlier date, with 
the initial letter G. It is clearly of the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. In the descriptive list of 
illustrations it is named as ‘‘ fourteenth century,” but 
this is probably a mere slip. There are also other 
rich examples of pre-Reformation date from Somerset- 
shire pew-ends, It would have added to the interest 
had the names of the churches been given. There is 
one example of the beautiful lettering in flint inlay 
so often found in the churches of East Anglia, par- 
ticularly on the towers. It is a monogram on a pier 
in Wymondham Church. Old encaustic tiles offer 
a variety of beautiful and striking lettering. We 
wonder Mr. Day has not made more use of that sub- 
ject. The lettering, too, on the best English seals, 
particularly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
might with advantage have been included. 


* * x 
PROVERB LorE. By F. Edward Hulme, F.S.A. 
London: EZiliot Stock, 1902. Demy 8vo., 
pp. vii, 269. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Proverbs and popular sayings form a subject of 
perennial interest, and Mr. Hulme, who writes for 
the general reader rather than for the student, has 
certainly produced a readable and interesting book. 
Its scope is wide. After general remarks on defi- 
nitions, on proverbial one-sidedness, on the antiquity 
of proverbs, and their use on jewellery, pottery, etc., 
the author proceeds to discuss ancient collections, 
from Solomon to ‘‘Poor Richard”; proverbs in 
English literature ; European, Asiatic, and African 
proverbs, certain classes and types of sayings, sayings 
associated with individuals, with specific occupations, 
suggested by animals, by fish, by household surround- 
ings and the like; with a final chapter touching on 
various kinds of sayings too numerous to name here. 
On all these matters, and others, Mr. Hulme talks 
pleasantly and with some depth and breadth of 
knowledge—the last a quality usually lacking in the 
popular treatment of such lore. The book, indeed, 
is a perfect storehouse of proverbial wisdom, but it 
should be read in leisurely fashion, for one may soon 
have a surfeit of adages and popular sayings. A book 
of this kind should be provided with a full index, but, 
alas ! in this volume there is no index at all. 


To an archzologist the most attractive article in 
vol. xxxi. of the Amcyclopedia Britannica (No. vii. 
of the new volumes), is that on ‘‘ Mycenzan Civiliza- 
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tion,” in which Mr. D. G. Hogarth brings together 
and summarizes the wonderful results of archzeological 
excavation in the neighbourhood of the Aigean from 
Dr. Schliemann’s day to the present revelations in 
Crete. Mr. Hogarth is to be thanked for a thorough 
and useful piece of work. Other articles of archze- 
ological interest are ‘* Naucratis,” the site of which 
was discovered by Professor Flinders Petrie in 1884, 
and an illustrated paper on “‘ Paleography,” treating 
chiefly of the discoveries made in recent years with 
regard to the history of Greek writing. The article 
on ‘‘ Numismatics ” is principally concerned with the 
changes in British and other coinages since 1870. 
None of the preceding six volumes illustrates so con- 
spicuously as the one before us the value of these 
additional issues in bringing older knowledge up to 
date and in treating subjects which have been called 
into being, so to speak, by the scientific and political 
developments of recent years. The geographical and 
topographical articles of importance from this point 
of view are very numerous. Those on Natal, New 
Guinea, New South Wales, New York, Persia, the 
Philippine Islands, Orange River Colony, New Zea- 
land, Ontario, and the Polar Regions may be named, 
and there are many others. The extraordinary 
advances of science are illustrated by such papers as 
those on “ Pathology” (the longest article in the 
volume, filling many pages), ‘‘ Oceanography,” 
‘* Philology,” ‘‘ Photography,” °‘ Physiology,’ “Power 
Transmission,” ‘‘ Motor Vehicles,” ‘* Paleobotany ” 
(elaborately illustrated), ‘‘ Ordinance,” and * Phono- 
graph.” Under Newspapers, Periodicals, and 
Observatory there are useful lists. Recent and 
present historical and political developments render 
particularly timely the articles on ‘‘ Navies,” ‘‘ Neu- 
trality,” “Pacific Blockade,” and ‘‘Nihilism.” Under 
** Music,” Mr, Fuller-Maitland does full justice to the 
recent history of the art in this country, France, Italy, 
and the United States, but a little less than justice to 
its recent German history. The amount of space 
allowed to ‘‘ Music Halls” may be regarded as a sign 
of the times, and, in another way, the long article on 
‘*Old Age Pensions ” may be similarly viewed. The 
biographical articles are numerous, but not of out- 
standing interest. The principal among those con- 
cerned with men and women who have passed away 
are the articles on Parnell, Pasteur, the Newmans, 
Wendell Phillips, Mark Pattison, Francis Parkman, 
the American historian, F. W. H. Myers, Occleve— 
strangely straying among so many modern names— 
Mrs. Oliphant, Laurence Oliphant, and Sir R. Owen. 
Among those still living who are included may be 
named the Tsar Nicholas II., King Oscar of Sweden, 
Florence Nightingale, and Dr. Murray. Considering 
the many living persons of very varying degrees of 
celebrity who find a place in the volume, it is some- 
what surprising to find Paderewski omitted. The 
short bibliographies appended to some of the articles 
continue to be a useful feature. We would name, as 
examples, those under ‘‘ Museums,” ‘‘ Negro,” ‘* Ni- 
geria,” ‘“‘ New Guinea,” ‘‘ Pathology,” “ Palzeography,” 
** Patagonia,” and ‘* Oceanography.” In all respects 
the volume is up to the high level of its predecessors, 
and is a most desirable possession. The prefatory 
essay, on ‘‘The Influence of Commerce on Inter- 
national Conflict,” is by Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood. There are many good illustrations. 


The issues for 1903 of Who's Who and the English- 
woman's Year Book (Messrs. A, and C. Black) are as 


‘complete and as closely brought up to date as ever. 


In the former, additional space has been given to the 
brief biographies which have always been so valuable 
a feature of the book, and which now make it a com- 
plete and handy biographical dictionary of living men 
and women of note. A controlling hand in the 
apportionment of space is, however, badly wanted. 
The biographies, as printed, show very little sense of 
proportion. The Exglishwoman’s Year Book is a 
valuable work of reference, for it covers ground 
hardly touched by any other publication. Mr. Nutt 
sends us No. 14 of Popular Studies in Mythology, 
Romance, and Folk-Lore—Legends of the Holy Gratt, 
by Alfred Nutt, price 6d. net. Mr. Nutt briefly 
summarizes the romances, and as briefly offers his 
interpretations, Like its predecessors, the booklet 
contains much in little, and has a useful bibliography. 
A booklet of a different kind reaches us from Messrs. 
S. C. Brown, Langham, and Co., Ltd., in the shape 
of Rhymes for the Nursery (price 1s. 6d.), another 
dumpy little reproduction of a child’s book of long ago. 
It contains an *‘ A BC,” followed by ‘‘ Old Dame 
Trot and her Comical Cat,” ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard,” 
and a number of old favourites, with all the delight- 
fully quaint illustrations—a charming little book. 
* *K x 

In the Religuary, January, Mr. R. Quick gossips 
pleasantly on ‘‘ Large Bells ”—a very large subject. 
Mr. Heneage Legge sends notes on ‘* Sussex Pottery,” 
which are especially interesting just now, when Mr. 
Dawson has brought together at Lewes Castle so 
choice and representative a collection of Sussex ware. 
In “ Roman Intrecci” Mr. H. Elrington touches a 
subject of great interest, which has yet to be system- 
atically studied. Mr. Larkby sends one of his always 
readable and instructive papers, this time on ‘‘ The 
Church of St. Mary, Reculver, Kent.” The whole 
number is excellently illustrated. 

* * * 

The chief attraction in the Architectural Review, 
January, is another chapter on ‘‘ Medieval Figure 
Sculpture,” by Messrs. E. S. Prior and A. Gardner, 
lavishly illustrated. The subject is the first Gothic 
sculpture—1160-1275. There is also a readable paper 
by Rev. W. J. Loftie on ‘* Abingdon,” with a large 
number of capital illustrations. Either article, but 
especially the former, is well worth the modest six- 
pence asked for the whole number. Inthe Genealogical 
Magazine, January, Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, 
F.S.A., writes on ‘‘ Heraldry and Numismatics,” 
and there is a freely illustrated article on ‘‘ The Kemp 
Family.” Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, January, 
has for frontispiece a view of part of the old Roman 
wall of the original city of Lindum Colonia, which 
was uncovered in 1899. The notes are varied and 
good, as usual. Devon Notes and Queries, January, 
is agood number of an admirably conducted quarterly. 
It is full of matter of interest to all good Devonians. 
An appendix contains the first instalment of the 
Accounts of the Wardens of the Parish of Morebath. 
These accounts cover the important period from 
1520 to 1600, and promise to be of unusual interest. 
We have also on our table the Architects’ Magazine 
and the County Monthly, both for December, and 
Sale Prices, December 30. 
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THE BINGLEY RUNE STONE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


UNDER the heading of ‘‘The Bingley Font,” Dr. 
Fryer contributes an interesting review of opinions 
which have been advanced as to the origin and use 
of the remarkable inscribed stone now preserved 
in the parish church of Bingley, Yorkshire (ante, 
pp. 19-22). Some of his observations, however, call 
for a little correction. The vessel is not now used as 
a baptismal font, nor is there a scrap of evidence to 
support the view that it has ever been used for such 
a purpose. Dr. Fryer has also evidently confused 
his authorities. The Rev. D. H. Haigh never 
suggested that the stone was a relic-chest, nor have I 
in my Chronicles of Old Bingley suggested that it 
might be the socket of a memorial cross. On the 
contrary, in my account (illustrated) of the stone I give 
a number of reasons against the notions of its having 
been either a font or cross-base. And it is not 
difficult to advance other objections, especially with 
regard to the theory of its having been made for a 
font, as Professor Stephens contended. Baptism in 
small fonts was certainly not in vogue at the period 
he refers to (middle of the eighth century) in this 
part of England, as we learn from the Venerable 
Beda; while all the published constitutions from 
his time down to the eleventh century clearly in- 
dicate the unsettled state of belief in baptism, 
especially in the North. 

[ do not know on what authority Dr. Fryer bases 
his conclusion that ‘‘ fonts of this date” (eighth cen- 
tury) ‘‘exist in England.” In the North, at any rate, 
there is no font that can be proved to be of a higher 
antiquity than the eleventh century, and if we are to 
believe Mr. Parker, no font exists (anywhere) which 
can reasonably be supposed to be Saxon.* Three of 
the oldest fonts known to me in the North—namely, 
that inscribed with runes at Bridekirk in Cumber- 
land, another at Burnsall in Upper Wharfedale,t and 
the third at Kirkburn in the East Riding—are 
eleventh-century work, if not later.t 

Our Yorkshire rivers, as is well known, were re- 
sorted to for the purposes of baptism by immersion 
(the common practice in the eighth century), and it 
is hardly likely that at Bingley a massive stone cist 
would be constructed for the purpose (too small for 
immersion), as the town stands upon an important 
river, with its parish church close by.§ Moreover, 





* Glossary of Architecture, fourth edition, p. 169. 

} Described and illustrated in my Upper Wharfe- 
dale, pp. 396, 397- 

{ Mr. Calverley regards the Runic font at Bride- 
kirk as twelfth century work. Vide Karly Sculptured 
Crosses, etc., of the Diocese of Carlisle, p. 68. 

§ The situation of many of our ancient parish 
churches on low-lying sites by water or on river banks 
is perhaps explainable from the sacred character of the 
water beside them in early ages. Many of our York- 
shire churches have been raised on the brinks of 
rivers, thus rendering them liable to inundation, 
whén higher and drier sites could have been obtained 
close by. This is the case at Bingley. 


baptism at this period and later took place only in 
those churches appointed for the purpose (for a time 
reserved to cathedrals) which had public baptisteries 
attached to them. At the great Council of Bishops 
under Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, in 816, it was 
specially stipulated that immersion be practised ‘‘ as 
the Son of God Himself afforded an example unto 
all believers when He was three times immersed in 
the river Jordan.” And our Lord’s baptism in the 
Jordan gave authority for the use of rivers for the 
same purpose in the West. But by the ninth cen- 
tury baptisteries in churches appear to have become 
general in the West, and in 845 the Council of Meaux 
enacted that ‘‘ no priest presume to baptize except in 
towns and in baptismal churches, and at the appointed 
seasons ’—namely, at Easter and Pentecost. Al- 
though we have many small Norman fonts, there 
seems to be no proof that these had become universal 
in the West until the thirteenth century, and the two 
methods of immersion and affusion were practised 
down to this time. 

I cannot, therefore, believe that our stone at 
Bingley, which is box-shaped—only it is 2 inches 
longer in front than behind—was ever made for a 
font, nor is there, as I have said, any evidence that it 
was ever employed for such purpose. The hole in | 
one corner at the bottom is clearly a late and very 
rough bit of work—perhaps made by some farmer 
for service as a water-trough. The cavity has been 
roughly chiselled down to this hole. And if the 
stone ever supported a memorial cross, the cavity 
must have “been originally much smaller, but from 
the much-worn sides of it, as well as from the worn 
and uneven character of the upper surface, such 
enlargement must have taken place at a remote 
period. 

When the Church Congress met in Bradford in 
1898, the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, very kindly paid our church a visit, and 
examined the stone. Afterwards he told me that he 
would pronounce no opinion upon the runes (which 
are in a bad state), but that he thought the stone 
might have been used as a font in Norman times. 
But he gave no reason for this conclusion. The 
interlaced patterns on the sides are poor in idea and 
execution, and are not complete, which latter circum- 
stance proves clearly that a portion of the bottom of 
the stone has been broken away, and has left us with 
only a portion of the original inscription. The sub- 
ject of the inscription and of Ouama being Hewenden, 
near Bingley, is fully dealt with in my book. 

H. SPEIGHT. 

Bingley, Yorks, 

January 2, 1903. 
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Nore TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questzons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 














